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CAMPAIGN BASIS 


A brand-newthought in counter dis- 
play containers—a patented remov- 
able top panel that permits a period- 
ic change of copy and illustration! 


Result—a veritable “counter cam- 
paign” 
general advertising, and feature 
timely and seasonable uses which 
enhance dealer interest and defin- 
itely increase sales. 


COUNTER DISPLAY 


Let Einson-Freeman adapt this 
new idea to 
counter sales. 
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October 10, 1930. 


Einson-Freeman Co. Inc. 

51l E. 72nd St. 

New York City. 

Attention Mr- F. D. Gonda, Vice-President 
Gentlemen: 


We have been doing business with you for 
nearly a decade now and the one outstanding feature 
os dey work for us has Loeg the gre diy to dig 

eally fundamental merchandising i 


Your latest contribution of a "continuous 
advertising campaign" on the counter, with timely 
changes of copy on our containers, probably deserved 
a share of the credit for sustained good businss 
on these ore in spite of the general slump. 


glad to testify to the high 
quality of wae your work and your ideas. 


Cordially yours, 


Tg ep 


President 
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EINSON- FREEMAN CO. ne. 
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“OFFICES S hitcones 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


New England Office: 302 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Potented Double Tier Container 
Licensees for Canada—Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., 


LETTE 


London, Ontario, Canada 
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/|In the morning’s mail 
..Compliments! 


The Conkey idea that craftsmanship need not be slighted in 
the mass production of business literature — catalogs, manuals, 
reference books — has received the enthusiastic endorsement 
of industry. Every morning’s mail brings us cordial letters of 
compliment — on workmanship, on speed of delivery, on the 
absence of petty difficulties while the work was in process. 


Conkey's modern facilities and able organization make 


praise-worthy performance possible ..... Ask about them. 
W-B-CONKEY CO: 
Ask your secretary to ; 7 
write for a copy of this Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 
ook explaining Conkey's 
sip ak data telaee HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Sales Offices in Chicago & New York 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Starch on the American 
Family Income 


“The Income of the American Family” 
is the engrossing title of Study No. 3 in a 
series of market surveys made by Daniel 
Starch and recently offered for sale at $15 
per copy.* And engrossing, too, is the 
study itself which, according to the pro- 
spectus, is “the first extensive attempt to 
determine the distribution of families in 
the various income groups as well as to 
present various other interesting phases of 
the American family’s income and cost of 
living.” 

Since these studies are privately financed 
and published, it would be manifestly un- 
fair to go into detail as to the findings of 
Dr. Starch’s most recently released report. 
Sufficient perhaps to say that it is based 
on data obtained in personal interviews 
with approximately 63,000 families in over 
200 communities, supplemented by a con- 
siderable amount of data from Government 
reports, chambers of commerce and other 
sources. To describe the purpose and con- 
tents in the slightly sardonic words of the 
introduction itself: 

“All sorts of guesses have been made 
as to the income of the American family. 
A publisher, for example, stated not long 
ago that there were 8,500,000 families in 
the United States with annual incomes 
ranging from $1,000 to $6,000. Evidently, 
the 21,500,000 other families were assumed 
to have incomes either below $1,000 or 
above $6,000, presumably mostly the for- 
mer. 
“A large New York bank recently stated, 
apparently on the basis of income tax re- 
turns, that 85 per cent of the families in 
the United States had incomes of $1,000 
or under; 7 per cent had incomes of $1,000 
to $2,000; 514 per cent had incomes of 
$2,000 to $4,000; and only 214 per cent 
had incomes of $4,000 or more. 

“The same authority also claimed that 
the average urban family had an income 
of less than $1,200 a year. Can it be pos- 
sible that so many families are subsisting 
on so little in these days of 23,000,000 
automobiles! 

“With prices of food and clothing as 
they are, with rents at the present levels 
and with an automobile for eight out of 
ten families, how can such figures be true! 

“What is the income of the average 
American family? And how many fam- 
ilies are there at different income levels? 

‘At this point it should be noted and 
emphasized that income tax returns are 
frequently but erroneously used as an in- 
dication of the number of families at dif- 
ferent income levels. Income tax returns 
as such are of little or no value as a meas- 
ure of family income for the obvious reason 
that income tax returns are made by in- 
dividuals and not by families, and that 
only about 4,000,000 persons make returns, 
whereas there are 30,000,000 families in 


*Study No. 2, entitled ‘'300 Effective Ad- 
vertisements,’’ will be ready in the near future. 
Study No. 1, ‘Analysis of 
quiries,’’ was reviewed in S. O. S. October 4, 
1930. 


5,000,000 In- 


the United States. 
own.) 

“In connection with research work ip 
which the author has been interested dur. 
ing the past several years, it has been 
necessary to ascertain as closely as possible 
the income per family, the number of fam. 
ilies at various income levels in the United 
States, the relation between income and 
size of city, the relation between cost of 
living and size of community, the income 
of farm families on a cash basis equivalent 
to the income of the town family, and the 
relation between rental or real estate values 
and the size of the community. 

“Obviously, if we knew the number of 
families in the United States with incomes 
at various levels, let us say $10,000 and 
over, $5,000 to $10,000, $3,000 to $5,000 
and so on down, such figures would be of 
great value to banks, insurance com. 
panies, automobile manufacturers, depart- 
ment stores—in fact to all makers and 
sellers of goods. 

“Again, how much does the dollar buy 
in a small town compared with what it 
will buy in a large city? 

“Business men frequently claim that an 
income of $2,000 in a small town is as 
good as an income of $5,000 in New York 
City. How true or untrue is such a state- 
ment? There is undoubtedly a very material 
difference between a large city and a small 
town in the buying power of the dollar, 
but how much is this difference? On the 
other hand, many people overlook the fact 
that a given occupation has less remunera- 
tion in a small town than in a big city. 
A carpenter receives less pay in a 
small town than in a big city. Just 
how much is this difference? To what 
extent does it offset the greater cost 
of living in a large city? All these factors 
are important in the intricate problem of 
determining the buying power of the dollar 
in the large and small communities.” 

In the light of these introductory remarks 
this twenty-four-page report then produces 
extremely logical figures on the following 
phases of the income of the average Ameti- 
can family: 

(a) As indicated by the sources of fam- 
ily income. 

(b) As indicated by the rental value of 
the home. 

(c) As indicated by the total national 
income, 

Number of families in each of six in 
come groups: 0 to $999, $1,000 to $1,999, 
$2,000 to $2,999, $3,000 to $4,999, $5,000 
to $9,999, and $10,000 and over. 

Proportion of national income received 
by each income group. ; 

Average income per family in each 10- 
come group. 

Variation in income from the same 0 
cupations by size of community. 

Variation in prices of commodities. ¢ 
tering into the cost of living by size ot 
community. 

Variation in rental value of the average 
home by size of community. ie 

Variation in cost of living by size ° 
community. (Continued on page 441) 


(The italics are our 
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e e @ Holiday business has been brisk during the last 
dozen or more days, especially in merchandise of low price. 
Most reports agree that price concessions have been an 
important factor in promoting sales. There is little ex- 
pectation, however, that dollar volume will equal last 
December's. 


@ @ @ The bottom of the business depression is at 
hand, according to all old signs and symptoms, says Colonel 
Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company. He warns the 
public, however, against sanguine expectations of quick 
recovery. 


e e e “A storm of buying after the present calm in 
the merchandising fields,” is the prediction of Robert L. 
Wood, president of Sears Roebuck. 


@ @ e@ The average of commodity prices was practi- 
cally unchanged last week, the Irving Fisher index number 
being 80.7 compared with 80.6 the preceding week. 


e @ @ Unfilled orders of U. S. Steel in November 
gained 157,873 tons, the largest gain in any November 
since 1925, and much more than was expected. The size 
of the increase is attributed to what has been done to 
stabilize prices. 


2» @ @ W. K. Kellogg cereal products have been 
pushed with more vigor than ever during 1930, according 
to the chairman, more money having been spent in news- 
paper and magazine advertising than ever before. The 
result is the largest volume of business in the company’s 


history. 


e @ e@ Because bread prices do not generally reflect 
the decline in wheat prices the Department of Justice began 
this week an inquiry to determine the reasons for the dis- 


parity. 


@ @ e Santos coffee, the main ingredient of all the 
well-known brands, sold this week at less than 914 cents a 
pound in the primary markets, lower than at any time in 
the last nine years. There is no sign yet of further con- 
cessions in retail prices. 


@ @ e@ Wage reductions in manufacturing industries 
outnumbered wage increases in November, the Labor 
Bureau reports, but the decreases were fewer last month 
than they were in October. Forty-six increases were te- 
ported, mainly in the building and printing trades. There 


were ninety-three cuts distributed among twenty-nine 
industries, 


@ @ e@ Farm wages are down 13 per cent for the year 
ended July 30, and, “besides openly admitted and tabu- 
lated cuts,” the bureau adds, ‘‘an insidious process of sur- 


teptitious reduction has been going on during the past 
month.” 


@ @ @ Chain store sales in November were substan- 
tially less in dollar value than they were in November, 
1929, twenty-two companies showing a decline of 14.3 per 
cent. In some cases the quantity of goods sold was down. 

€ mail order houses, now largely department store 
chains, reported the largest decreases. Woolworth felt the 


Significant News 
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lessened buying power, and the grocery chains were also 
affected adversely, A & P being off 4.65 per cent compared 
with the previous November and Kroger 9.6 per cent. 


@ @ @ Aggressive selling policies are the avowed 
object of recent changes in the management of American 
Wool. The new chairman of the executive committee is 
William B. Warner, president of McCall, publishers of 
McCall's, while Lionel J. Nash, executive vice-president of 
Gimbel Brothers, assumes the presidency. Banking inter- 
ests are represented on the board by Albert H. Wiggins, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank; Charles Hayden of 
Hayden, Stone & Company, and Ray Morris of Brown 
Brothers & Company. 


@ @ e Oil stabilization suggestions continue to attract 
a great deal of attention, owing to reiteration by Royal 
Dutch-Shell Oil interests here and abroad of their desire 
for a movement like that which has steadied the price of 


copper. 


@ @ e@ Oil producers in this country are skeptical, 
however, fearing anti-trust law discouragement. Talk in 
the Senate about united action among steel companies to 
boost prices does not stimulate regulatory action by the 
oil men. 


@ e@ e Tire company executives are predicting a gain 
in earnings during the new year. They based their opti- 
mistic view on better prices for rubber due to regulation, 
expected replacement demands, larger sales of new cars, 
recent curtailment of inventories, an understanding with 
the mail order houses which sell tires, and progressive 
elimination of price-cutting. 


@ @ e@ The disinclination of the Dutch sugar interests 
to join the American-Cuban producers in withholding sur- 
plus stocks from the market does not discourage sugar dis- 
tributors in this country. They say they can get along 
without foreign cooperation. This attitude has induced the 
Dutch to agree in principle to combined action. 


e@ e@ e “If a sales tax were enacted in Ohio,” says 
the subcommittee on retailing of Governor Cooper’s taxa- 
tion committee, “the merchant would be compelled to 
devise means of quickly transferring this tax to his cus- 
tomers or face bankruptcy. Ohio cannot afford to experi- 
ment with a system which is entirely unsuited to American 
conditions.” 


e@ @ e A Federal sales tax would be less objectionable, 
the committee holds, because “it would place all retailers 
on the same basis and eliminate all of the hardships of 
intrastate competition.” 


@ @ e By means of the intensive sales drive begun 
September 1 General Outdoor Advertising has booked con- 


tracts aggregating $9,509,813, a record sum for a like 
period. 


@ @ @ The proposed Ford plant in Mexico City is to 
be erected on a thirty-acre site on the main highway leading 
from the center of the city. The capacity will be 100 cars 
and trucks a day. 


Sales taxes, charity reliefs for the unemployed, bond issues for construction, shorter weeks at exist- 
ing wage scales, “buy now” campaigns, etc.—all of these are palliatives which at best are of only 
temporary benefit. 


hat about Unem 


BY RAYMOND BILL 


HROUGHOUT industrial 

America and via many econo- 

mists of note, we hear the doc- 

trine of high wages expounded 
with enthusiasm and faith. Preserva- 
tion of the standard of living and of 
high purchasing power are given as 
the principal reasons for maintaining 
high wages and the picture is painted 
in such a manner as to make one feel 
and believe that high wages and a 
high standard of living are insepara- 
ble. No one questions the sincerity 
or the basic wisdom of the business 
leaders who espouse this theory, but 
under certain conditions some ques- 
tion arises as to whether the standard 
of living is directly proportionate to 
the dollar scale of wages. 

While nearly everyone who speaks 
in public says high wages must be 
maintained because they are the back- 
bone of high buying power, many 
persons who speak in private hold a 
somewhat different view. They agree 
with the public speakers that labor 
must be well paid if workmen are to 
consume goods in anything like what 
we now call normal quantity. They 
are not so sure that keeping wages at 
the present level has this effect. They 
think the effect may be quite the op- 
posite. The possibility that they may 
be right certainly justifies careful con- 


sideration of all the factors involved. 

Let us start then with an enumera- 
tion of what has actually been going 
on, to wit: 


1. There is an overproduction of virtual- 
ly all raw material commodities and most 
manufactured products throughout the 
world. 

2. All arbitrary plans to restrict produc- 
tion have failed or are in process of fail- 
ing. 

3. All palliatives for absorbing overpro- 
duction, such as government storage of 
coffee in Brazil and buying of wheat by 
the Federal Farm Board, have largely failed 
or are in process of failing, 

4, Prices of raw materials and of manu- 
factured merchandise are falling through- 
out the world, principally as the result of 
overproduction (or underconsumption). 

5. The economic prosperity of the entire 
world is menaced by overproduction. 

6. The steady progress (world wide) 
being made in the mechanization of in- 
dustry is rapidly augmenting production 
capacity. 

7. Overproduction has been and still is 
multiplying the volume of profitless sales, 
the number of involuntary bankruptcies, 
the extent of forced mergers and the bitter- 
ness (and futility) of competition between 
concerns of all sizes and in nearly all lines 
of business. 

8. Partial and complete insolvency, prof- 
itless sales and operating losses are ac- 
celerating the deflation of security prices 
and real estate values, and are also in- 
creasing unemployment. 


Meanwhile,- with the country suf- 
fering acutely from these conditions 
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ployment’ 


of fact, people go about propounding 
temporary stop gaps and predicting 
turns for the better. The whole sit- 
uation would be ridiculous if it were 
not so serious. Leaders, be they in- 
dustrialists, economists or bankers, are 
confining themselves for the most part 
to analyzing what has happened in the 
past. Their words grow faint as they 
approach today and fade out before 
reaching tomorrow. Almost everybody 
in the public eye shrinks from say- 
ing anything really important and con- 
fines himself to details of comparative 
insignificance or reviews what are 
mainly of interest as history. 

It is high time for frank thinking 
and outspoken conclusions. We mus 
be getting at the real solutions in- 
stead of “playboying’’ with expedi- 
encies. 

Take the “buy now’ movement. 
What does it honestly amount to be 
yond an encouraging flash in the pan’ 
People without money can’t buy and 
people with money are not on a great 
buyers’ strike, all reports to the con 
trary notwithstanding. The “by 
now’ campaigns can help foster # 
more optimistic spirit, but they 4° 
a long way from getting at the 100 
of the real problem we are facing. 

Take our higher tariffs to protec 
home industries. Always a politica! 
expedient, and often inexcusably 
abused, our last tariff legislation hes 
had a decidedly boomerang effec 
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which we will be a long time living 
down. Canada and several other im- 
portant customers of American manu- 
facturers are retaliating and several 
nations of major size are trying to 
copy us under the belief that import 
tariffs have been responsible for 
America’s prosperity. Indeed, this 
whole trend is forcing nations, in- 
cluding our own, to become intra- 
dependent just as a great international 
era for business was dawning. 

It is easy to go on discussing what 
might be termed the economic serio- 
comics of the world, but it is more 
fitting to come to the point. 

The real danger in the whole eco- 
nomic situation throughout the world 
is unemployment. The sole and only 
enduring menace of overproduction 
(or underconsumption) is wiemploy- 
ment. Therefore, the only solution of 
our economic problems of any great 
consequence is the solution of unem- 
ployment. 


Only Temporary Benefit 


Sales taxes, charity relicfs for the 
unemployed, bond issues for construc- 
tion, shorter working wecks at existing 
wage scales, “buy now’ campaigns, 
gigantic funds for the purchase of 
wheat and other farm products—all 
of these are palliatives which at best 
are of only temporary benefit. In the 
end they are all doomed to failure, 
because they do not per se permanent- 
ly increase consumption or employ- 
ment. 

The imposition of sales taxes or 
higher income taxes at this time, with 
the proceeds to be used for public 
construction, will further harass busi- 
ness and raise consumer prices, thereby 
decreasing consumption and increasing 
unemployment. The more use that is 
made of this proposed “remedy” the 
sooner we shall arrive at the equivalent 
of the dole system with all its eco- 
nomic weakness. Bond issues will 
have a similar effect, but will wind 
up with the further ill-effects of im- 
pairing community, state and national 
credit, and, furthermore, the load of 
such issues will be imposed on busi- 
ness and real estate at a time when 
they are hardly able to take care of 
the load they are already carrying. 

Shorter working weeks without re- 
ductions in the total weekly pay con- 
stitute probably the most impractical 
Suggestion of all. Such a result can- 
not be currently accomplished without 
raising prices, and thereby decreasing 
consumption and increasing unemploy- 
ment. The spirit that prompts the 
Proponents of this proposed ‘“‘solu- 
tion” is indeed commendable, but its 
tealization, except on a very gradual 
basis, is inconceivable. And mean- 
While, we have millions of unem- 


ployed for whom some smmediate 
provision must be made. 

During recent years the world has 
been suffering from a lot of new 
theories, born of modern eras and 
younger generations. However, with 
all the inroads made by the ‘new 
philosophy of economics,’ the old 
principles, tried and proved, still gov- 
ern the affairs of the United States 
and of the world. We are foolish if 
we allow ourselves to be deluded. 

The age-old law of supply and de- 
mand still rules the day in spite of 
any and all artificial efforts to the 
contrary. And even as the prices of 
commodities of all types are subject 
to the law of supply and demand, so 
also to a considerable degree are 
human services subject unalterably to 
the law of supply and demand. 

No artificial or palliative efforts 
can protect for long the dollar price 
which represents the wages of labor. 
As long as there is a shortage of 
human services, the price paid for 
them must be and will be high; that 
much is logical and strictly in accord- 
ance with the unchangeable law of 
supply and demand. But when the 
supply of labor outruns the demand 
for labor, the converse must be and 
will inevitably be equally true. The 
greater the amount of unemployment, 
the more certainly wage scales are to 
come down. It is logical because it 
is the immutable law of supply and 
demand. 


Must Be Considerate 


The longer a man is out of work, 
the more surely he will have to accept 
whatever he can get, whatever it 15. 
This may sound heartless or reaction- 
ary. It is neither. The writer is 
highly sympathic, indeed, passionately 
so, with the needs and rights of labor. 
No one could be more vigorously op- 
posed than are the Editors of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT to the abuses and ex- 
ploitation which so often characterized 
the relations between employers and 
employes just a couple of decades ago. 
In a world so completely governed by 
economic laws and the forces of inter- 
dependence, it is the rankest folly for 
anyone to be other than considerate of 
labor. 

It is only when human society is 
trying to avoid or evade economic 
laws which are unchangeable that it 
seems wise to consider all the facts 
involved in order that (insofar as 
human intelligence permits) we may 
be sure we are arriving at policies and 
conditions which truly assure mainte- 
nance of the American standard of 
living. A high standard of living— 
in fact, an ever higher standard of 
living—should always be our objec- 
tive. And insofar as employment is 
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concerned we should adhere rigidly to 
this principle: im exchange for the 
economic time of any adult the com- 
pensation must be sufficient to main- 
tain the commonly accepted American 
standard of living. 

And so we come to a realization of 
the fact that there can be no solution 
to our major economic problem until 
wages in certain fields are reduced to 
a point where unemployment is no 
longer a menace. Even now the wage 
level of the overpaid industries is be- 
ing steadily reduced throughout the 
United States regardless of the pub- 
lished statements of many industrial 
leaders and regardless of the most vig- 
orous efforts of labor unions. First, 
it took form in the elimination of 
overtime and overscale pay. Then it 
took form in reductions in regula- 
tions with respect to shop practice and 
in the use of ‘juniors’ where 
“seniors” were formerly engaged. 
Finally it took form in outright cuts 
on a percentage basis, such as that put 
through by the Chrysler Motor Com- 
pany and practically all other manu- 
facturers of motor cars. 


Reduced Time Schedules 


Even the policy of operating a fac- 
tory two and three days a week at 
the same rate of pay cannot be con- 
strued as other than a reduction in the 
wages of labor and of national pur- 
chasing power, because full-rate half- 
time is just the same as half rate for 
double the force. The policy of re- 
duced time schedules not only reduces 
the weekly dollar income of those who 
are working, but is also definitely 
prevents lowering the prices of manu- 
factured goods. 

Now, part of society cannot starve 
while the rest gets along, particularly 
when the percentage of unemployed is 
sizable in relation to the whole. Every 
man is entitled to the right to work 
and live decently as a result thereof. 
And so it seems by every process of 
reasoning, ethical as well as com- 
mercial, any company is justified in 
employing men who are anxious to 
work for somewhat less than is now 
being paid. Such a procedure is not 
unjust to present workers: it is pure 
and simple justice to the unemployed. 
And it represents the natural working 
of the law of supply and demand. 
Not that employers should in any way 
abuse or take advantage of labor be- 
cause such a policy can never be suc- 
cessful in our modern economic setup 
where consumers are producers and 
producers are consumers. No, in 
seeking and arriving at the new and 
proper price levels for human services, 
equity and fair play must dominate 
each and every situation. Neverthe- 
less, both employers and employes 
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must recognize it as a solemn duty to 
see that the services of the unem- 
ployed are engaged. 

Perhaps some may think that the 
policy advocated in this article will 
lead to further depression. Quite the 
contrary. Lower labor costs in cer- 
tain fields can only lead to lower 
prices for goods and services of the 
kinds involved. And lower prices 
increase consumption. 

The overproduction which we have 
all been witnessing by no means rep- 
resents a satiating of public desire for 
innumerable things. Price, not desire, 
has been the barrier to the purchase 
of new homes, new clothes, new fur- 
nishings, new autos, new boats, etc. 

The long and short of it all is just 
this: we cannot start from a base 
of setting dollar prices for goods to 
be purchased, nor can we start with 
a given dollar rate of wages. To be 
sound, we must always start with 
normally complete employment as our 
base. 


Can’t Hurt Labor 


Such a procedure can never hurt 
labor, whether wages as measured in 
dollars go slightly up or down; that 
is, so long as abnormal unemployment 
does not exist. 

There is a much larger market for 
almost all types of products at a price 
and prosperity will always be with us 
when employment is high. More- 
over, high dollar wages do not deter- 
mine the standard of living any more 
than does the purchasing power of 
the dollar. As one goes up the other 
obviously goes down, and that is pre- 
cisely why neither in itself is an ab- 
solutely determinent of the standard 
of living. The real answer to pur- 
chasing power lies in what a man gets 
in exchange for one day of labor, not 
in dollars but in goods. The dollar 
factor is the equals sign in between the 
two things that really count. 

Hence, it seems obvious that the 
real solution of our economic crisis 
lies in reducing wages in a number 
of key: fields to whatever point will 
reduce unemployment to normal. 
Such a change will increase the stand- 
ard of living of a larger number of 
workers, and will cause the United 
States to enter into a new era of pros- 
perity, in comparison with which our 
inflation boom will look like the 
nightmare that it was. Normal volume 
of employment is a prerequisite to de- 
riving all the benefits of our great 
progress in the mechanization of in- 
dustry. 

What if the realization of this 
fundamental does mean a moderate 
downward revision in the dollar 
compensation of all kinds. President 


Hoover, in his last message to Con- 
gress, brought out that the cost of liv- 
ing has fallen from 100 in 1928 to 
94 in 1930—a decline of 6 per cent. 
With post-war deflation so largely 
over the dam, a return to normal em- 
ployment means our standard of living 
will be the highest it has ever been. 
Our prosperity will also be more wide- 
spread and our international position 
will be enhanced. 

We all need to grasp the difference 
between a sound position for labor 
and an unsound one—and we need 
that understanding on the part of both 
labor and employer. It is all coming 
about through a gradual process, but 
let’s expedite it and thereby expedite 
a return to national prosperity. We 
can do this by concentrating less on 
temporary remedies and more on real 
fundamentals. 

For instance, so far our available 
statistics on employment are disgrace- 
fully incomplete and inaccurate. Esti- 
mates of the national total of 
unemployed mean little except as a 
warning of how momentous is the 
composite problem. Intelligent solu- 


tion of unemployment demands accy- 
rate complete facts about (1) specifi. 
cally what ind of labor is out of a job, 
(2) exactly where the unemployed in 
each given line of industry are located 
and (3) exactly how many of each 
kind are located in each place. It is 
ridiculous to say that such information 
cannot be had on a reasonably accurate 
basis. If politicians and labor unions 
are afraid to present the needed facts 
about unemployment, then business 
organizations, banking interests or en- 
dowed foundations had better get 
busy. We cannot afford to accept 
alibis on anybody’s part. The situation 
is too serious to justify delay, for we 
have already been drifting too long 
without adequate leadership, based on 
principles such as these: 


1. The only solution of unemployment 
is employment. 

2. We must first know who is now un- 
employed, viz., when, where, how many, 
what kind of workers, 

3. Charity relief funds are of only 
emergency benefit. 

4. Public construction and _ the _ like, 

(Continued on page 441) 


Westinghouse Engineers to Study 
More Artistic Product Design 


N keeping with the trend of 

styling industrial products, the 

Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 

facturing Company has recently 
appointed Donald R. Dohner as direc- 
tor of art of the engineering depart- 
ment to apply principles of art for 
better appearance of their products. 
In addition to designing and consult- 
ing, Mr. Dohner will teach its young 
engineers the importance and methods 
of designing both its consumer and in- 
dustrial lines. 

Mr. Dohner has instituted a course 
of two-hour sessions in design and 
appearance for twenty weeks. “The 
course aims to develop a discrimination 
in questions of visual relation of form 
and color,” Mr. Dohner said. ‘The 
principles of design applying to the 
arts appealing to the eye will be re- 
lated to the problems of the industrial 
designer, electrical and mechanical, 
through an analytical comparison of 
industrial products with notable ex- 
amples in architecture, furniture, cera- 
mics and other decorative arts. Illus- 
trated talks will be supplemented by 
class work in pencil and clay, aiming 
to acquaint the student with possible 
interrelations of the structural and 
visual factors in design.” 

Mr. Dohner will cover the elements 
of design, taking up line, shapes, 


solids, value (light and dark), color 
(hue, value, chroma) and _ texture. 
He will further show by problems how 
these elements of design when treated 
by the principles of repetition, alterna- 
tion transition, sequence, symmetry 
asymmetry and opposition, result in 
orderly movement (rhythm) ; relation- 
ship (proportion or harmony) ; bal- 
ance (formal or occult), and emphasis. 
With these fundamentals in mind, 
students are assigned problems of de- 
signing the following industrial and 
consumer equipment; face of a port- 
able meter and its cover, vertical 
motor, push-button plate control panel 
for elevator car, push-button cover, 
small desk for mantel clock, perco- 
lator urn with vertical motor, lighting 
fixture for outside enclosure, doors of 
elevators, and a refigerator hinge. 
The applicability of this type of de- 
sign study to all industrial products 
is thus pointed out by Mr. Dohner. 
“I firmly believe that function de- 
termines form. The first question the 
designer should ask himself is ‘For 
what is this to be used?’ Next, ‘Of 
what is it to be made?’ and lastly, 
‘What are the tool processes?” When 
these questions are answered, we have 
modern art, but in striving and strain- 
ing for bizarre and meaningless affec- 
tations we get ‘modernistic’ art.” 
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WO interesting and unusual 

examples of the effective use of 

testimonials in direct-mail ad- 

vertising, one strikingly direct, 
the other somewhat indirect, are fur- 
nished by the Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, which 
conducted the two campaigns on its 
Fenestra line of steel casement win- 
dows during the 1930 season, sending 
five mailings to investment builders 
and an equal number, in an entirely 
different campaign, to prominent 
architects. 

The campaign sent to investment 
builders was of the direct testimonial 
type and is worthy of the careful study 
of every sales organization using 
direct-mail; that sent to architects 
presents some features of general in- 
terest and will be of particular interest 
to those who find it to their advantage 
to keep on the good side of this pro- 
fessional class or of other classes who 
influence the purchase of their product. 

Detroit Steel Products Company is 
said to be the oldest and largest Amer- 
ican manufacturer of steel window 
sash. Their early reputation was won 
in the industrial building field, how- 
ever, and when, some four or five 
years ago, they turned their attention 
to the investment residential building 
line, they found themselves confronted 
with several difficult problems in 
popularizing their product. 

Residence builders had never given 
any particular thought to windows. 


Two MailCampaigns 
that Clicked with 
Architects and 
Builders 


BY J. F. KERWIN 


interested. They had to 
be sold on the quality, 
style, convenience, econ- 
omy and modernity of the 
steel casements. 


English Cupe He _ 


Le eres ae 


Plans for archi- 
tects and examples 
for builders made 
up the campaign. 


Not one in a great many could tell 


exactly what the windows in one of 
his houses had cost him. Few ever 
thought of windows as a style feature. 
If they did think of the eye appeal of 
windows, they thought of art glass. 
leaded glass, panes of odd shape, or 
the novel lines of the opening. If 
they thought of windows as a feature 
in selling a house, it was merely to 
point out that the many large windows 
admitted abundant daylight. Steel 
casements were something new to 
them and they weren't particularly 
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At portfolio for Architects of scme : 


Architects admitted that 
Fenestra steel casements 
were fine for industrial 
buildings, but added that 
they didn’t want their resi- 
dences to look like fac- 
tories. Steel casements had 
long been popular in Eng- 
land, and, consequently, 
had come to be associated 
with English style architec- 
ture. They were consid- 
ered all right for English 
type houses, but the archi- 
tects wouldn’t use them in 
a house of Colonial or 
other type. 

Many prominent build- 
ers and architects have now 


been converted to. steel 


casements, however, and _ testimonials 
from them were the feature of the two 
direct-mail campaigns referred to. 
During the winter of 1929-30 
Detroit Steel Products sent a repre- 
sentative to call on well-known, suc- 
cessful builders in principal cities who 
have been installing Fenestra case- 
(Continued on page 437) 


With outdoor advertising as the back- 
bone of a special sales drive, closely 
tied in with newspaper copy, direct- 
mail and radio broadcasting, The Com- 
mercial Milling Company of Detroit 
swelled volume on one product, sampled 


another widely, and distributed thou- 
sands of cookbooks to housewife pros- 
pects. The whole story is given here. 
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BY D. G. BAIRD 


Four Mediums Join to Put Over 
Anniversary Flour Campaign 


HE biggest advertising cam- 

paign ever conducted by the 

Commercial Milling Company, 

Detroit, carried out during 
October and November, presented an 
interesting hook-up of several me- 
diums, with posters as the backbone 
of the promotion, and also served to 
direct attention to this advertiser’s 
rather remarkable experience with the 
outdoor medium. 

Posters, newspapers, direct-mail, 
and radio were all called upon in the 
current campaign to carry the an- 
nouncement of “A Surprise Gift for 
Every Home” and the tie-up of the 
four mediums made the promotion an 
exceptionally impressive one. 


Commercial Milling Company 


manufactures Henkel’s Velvet cake 
and pastry flour, Henkel’s self-rising 
pancake flour, and other related prod- 
ucts. It sells through its own branches 
and through a few jobbers to dealers 
and bakers in most of Michigan, 
northern Ohio, and western Pennsy]l- 
vania, including Pittsburgh. While 
the company conducted the current 
campaign in connection with its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, its most 
rapid growth has been experienced 
since 1919, when it changed its mer- 
chandising policy and began to adver- 
tise. Its products now are handled by 
practically all dealers in its territory 
and have excellent consumer accept- 
ance. 

Throughout the current campaign, 
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which began October 20 and continued 
until November 15, standard twenty- 
four-sheet posters were used in every 
city and town in the territory. Some 
idea of how many such cities and 
towns there are may be had from the 
statement that there are 124 on the 
Pittsburgh list alone and more than 
100 on the Detroit list. Both illv- 
minated and unilluminated panels 
were used, the former being used, of 
course, where there is much traffic at 
night. 

The poster design featured the bust 
of a woman, with hands upraised and 
an expression of keen surprise on het 
features. The copy above and below 
announced, “A Surprise Gift for 
Every Home.” This cut and copy 
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Watch for the Mail Man 


Posters were used to run curiosity up to a high pitch before the 
announcement of the actual offer was made 


were balanced at the other end of the 
panel by the copy, “Henkel’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary offer. Watch for the 
mail man.” 

During the following week adver- 
tisements appeared in local newspapers 
in the territory, reproducing this poster 
without any additional copy, but with 
some additional art. The first such 
advertisement depicted a billposter in 
the act of mounting the poster on a 
panel. The second showed the poster 
displayed on a regulation outdoor 
panel, with a few people pointing to 
it and starting away as if to spread 
the news and take advantage of the 
offer. The third again reproduced the 
same poster and added a throng of 
people with market baskets in front of 
the panel. 

Three more newspaper advertise- 
ments were published during the week 
of November 3, and two others during 
the week of November 10. All were 
framed announcements resembling 
Posters, but omitted the framework of 
the panel. The first read: ‘Now! 
Henkel’s seventy-fifth anniversary of- 
fer. A surprise gift for every home. 
See your grocer.” The second urged: 

See your grocer today. Henkel’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary offer. A sur- 


prise gift for every home.” The next 
one changed the copy around a bit: 
“A surprise gift for every home! 
Henkel’s seventy-fifth anniversary of- 
fer . . . be sure to see your gro- 
cer.” Then, as the campaign drew 
toward a close: “Just four days more! 
Henkel’s seventy-fifth anniversary of- 
fer. A surprise gift for every home.” 
And finally: “Last chance! Henkel’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary offer expires 
Saturday, November 15. See your 
grocer.” 

Meanwhile, radio announcements of 
much the same tenor had been broad- 
cast at frequent intervals over nine 
stations in Detroit, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland during the last week of 
October. Commercial Milling Com- 
pany sponsors two regular radio pro- 
grams; one an orchestra and vocalists 
for a half-hour evening program each 
week, the other “Henkel’s House- 
wife,” a recipe and what-to-prepare- 
for-lunch-and-dinner program of fif- 
teen minutes in the morning. The an- 
nouncements were, of course, made on 
these regular programs and they were 
also made as individual announce- 
ments on additional stations several 
times each day during that week. The 
tenor of the announcement was that 
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the Commercial Milling Company, 
manufacturer of Henkel’s Velvet cake 


and pastry flour and self-rising pan- 


cake flour, would celebrate its seventy- 


fifth anniversary with a surprise gift 
for every home and _ that listeners 
should watch for the mail man. 

The purpose of all this, of course, 


was to arouse curiosity without reveal- 


ing the nature of the offer, so that the 
offer itself would receive more inter- 
ested attention when the mail man did 
bring the details. 

He brought them on November 1. 


On that date approximately 1,500,000 


families, all that are listed in the ter- 
ritory by one of the largest mailing 
concerns in the country, received a 
postal card revealing the details of the 
free offer: “Buy from your grocer one 


standard five-pound sack of Henkel’s 
Velvet cake and pastry flour and re- 
ceive our free gifts of one standard 
size package of Henkel’s self-rising 
pancake flour and Henkel’s wonderful 
cook book, a safe guide to good things 
to eat.” At the bottom of the card 
a note to grocers informed them that 
“This card will be redeemed for 
twenty-eight cents in credit by us at 
our Detroit office if presented before 
December 1, 1930.” The offer to 
homes expired November 15. 

While it is known that the postals 
are pouring in from almost every gro- 
cer in the territory and that the cam- 
paign is already an assured success, the 
exact number of cards returned will 
not be known for several weeks after 
the conclusion of the campaign. 

The cook books were invoiced to 
dealers at a small price and the pan- 
cake flour at the regular price. Any 
cook books left on dealers’ hands at 
the conclusion of the period were re- 
turnable to the manufacturer at the in- 
voiced price and the twenty-eight cents 
credited to dealers for each card they 
turned in covered the cost to them of 
both the merchandise and the book. 
The deal gave dealers the full profit 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Close control of inventories was a 

vital factor in the W. & J. Sloane 

plan for dealers. (See article for de. 
tails.) 


Part II of an article 


SY fF. A. PLATTE®* 


Firm Member, Anderson, Davis & 
Hyde, New York City 


How W.& J. Sloane Cut Waste 
with a Rebuilt Sales Plan 


tributor established a sales ex- 
pectancy of $1,000,000 for the 
ensuing year. 

To plan his activities so that he will 
not overload his inventory and yet will 
always be supplied with adequate mer- 
chandise, a distributor should know 
the seasonal variation of demand in 
his territory. 

The distributor can formulate charts 
showing the variation on the basis of 
national averages both on his sales to 
retailers and his purchases from manu- 
facturer. Although there is no appre- 
ciable variation in characteristics, there 
is a slight difference in the per cént of 
annual volume obtained each month. 

To obtain a more usable picture of 
this monthly variation, charts showing 
the relative sales by seasons are also 
made. 

We have now seen approximately 
how that volume of $1,000,000 will 
be distributed by months. The chart 
above shows how that variation will 
affect an inventory. 

This particular distributor we have 
in mind has had a turnover of about 
three. He knows he can reduce his 


OR purposes of analysis, we will 
assume that the Minneapolis dis- 


*From an address delivered before The 
Taylor Society. Part I appeared in SALEs 


MANAGEMENT for December 6. 


In the first section of his analysis of W. & J. Sloane’s 
new sales plan, Mr. Platte covered the revamped dis- 
tributor set-up, the zoning of territory to control 
retail prices and certain phases of territory analysis. 
This week he outlines phases of the company’s mar- 
keting activity tending to increase dealer’s turnover. 


capital investment and hence make a 
greater profit by increasing his turn- 
over. He finds that he is so located 
geographically that he can obtain 
fill-in merchandise from the mill 
readily and he therefore lays his plans 
to obtain ‘a turnover of four times. 
For ‘the present we will leave this as 
an assumption and will demonstrate 
later how this turnover can be in- 
creased even more. If we assume a 
volume of $1,000,000 and plan on a 
turnover of four, we imply an average 
inventory of $250,000. Average in- 
ventory is determined, of course, by 
taking the average of twelve end-of- 
month inventories measured either in 
terms of cost of goods or cost of goods 
plus mark-up. Whichever is chosen, 
however, must be used consistently. 
The only advantage of utilizing cost 
of goods is that the confusion that 
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might be produced by mark-downs on 
obsolete merchandise is reduced. In 
January we normally find sales com- 
paratively low. We would expect, 
therefore, a low inventory in January 
after the fall peak. We, therefore, 
start our theoretical distributor with 
an inventory of $225,000. His put- 
chases during January, when added to 
his January 1 inventory, bring his 
total to $290,000. Sales, however, 
during January reduce this to $230, 
000, so that he starts February with 
$230,000 inventory. If we obtain 
the average of the twelve black col: 
umns in the chart, we find that it 1 
$250,000. There are many consider 
tions which would vary such a pif0- 
gram in any one locality. Anothet 
factor is the varying season in different 
geographical localities. Nevertheless 
these two variations can be largely 
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eliminated and a business planned on 
a definite turnover with a study of past 
erformance records. 

This chart also shows at the very 
bottom of its columns the inventory 
that has lain there for several seasons. 
At the top of the column is the in- 
ventory just from the mill, which the 
distributor believes to be readily sal- 
able. In many instances too much of 
this merchandise is gradually finding 
its way down to the bottom of the 
column. Such obsolete merchandise, 
of course, has a greatly depreciated 
value. It represents capital investment, 
reduces turnover and eats up profit. 
If we can prevent or minimize the 
acquisition of such merchandise we 
shall have determined another way of 
increasing turnover. 

A complete distributor’s rug in- 
ventory should, of course, contain a 
certain number of rugs in each of 


To keep our stock truly balanced 
we must have a proper division by 
sizes. A chart was drawn up to show 
such a division based upon national 
averages obtained over a period of 
years. 

By applying the characteristics out- 
lined we obtained a picture of the 
composition of a 5,000 carpet-size rug 
inventory, by weaves, grades and size. 
A similar breakdown was made in dol- 
lars by weaves and grades. 

In the development of such an ideal 
inventory it becomes necessary to pre- 
vent the acquisition of unsalable pat- 
terns. Hence Sloane created a best- 
selling pattern service, based on cur- 
rent relative salability of patterns in 
each grade. Our study revealed that in 
a line of eighteen patterns one will 
command as high as 15 per cent of the 
total sales volume for that grade. The 
second will take about 11 per cent, 
the third about 9 per cent. In other 


season arrives the inventory control 
system predetermines normal demand. 

The procedure for analyzing the 
distributor’s territory can be also ap- 
plied to the territory of each dis- 
tributor salesman. Only by setting up 
a correct yardstick for each salesman 
can any guide be found to determine 
whether he is an asset. We have taken 
an area which might constitute a typical 
salesman’s territory and have listed 
counties, with the sales expectancy of 
each. We could further break this 
down into seasons and obtain a meas- 
ure of the salesman’s total season’s 
results. A picture of localities in 
which the salesman is weak is also 
given and such data serve as the bases 
for salesman’s quotas. 

There are about 3,000 counties in 
the United States. Probably no dis- 
tributor’s territory will have more than 
a couple of hundred. It should not 
be complicated to utilize the Sloane 
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four major classifications: Axminster, 
velvet, tapestry and Wilton. Al- 
though long-time trends demonstrate 
the decrease in use of tapestries, etc., 
at present, national averages indicate 
that about 57 per cent of the total 
number of carpet-size rugs in a dis- 
tributor’s stock should be Axminsters. 
This will represent about 58 per cent 
of capital investment. About 2714 
per cent of that capital investment will 
be in velvets, 6 per cent in tapestries 
and 8 per cent in Wiltons. Localities 
will, of course, vary slightly. This 
variation can readily be determined by 
analyzing a distributor's past sales and 
sales trend. 

Having determined what proportion 
of his inventory should be Ax- 
minsters, the next question is that of 
gtades. Such a breakdown arranged 
in order of high, medium and low 
gtades, was the next step. 

We have now planned on a sales 
volume of $1,000,000, built up an ap- 
proximate inventory, broken down this 
inventory by weaves, and determined 
the per cent of each for each grade. 
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“We urged our distributors to adopt a stock 
control system such as we have in the mills and i 


offered to install it for them.” 


terns will account for 35 per cent of 
the total volume. 

As_ styles change, demand for 
specific patterns changes, therefore 
Sloane continues to keep their best- 
selling pattern service. The distributor 
who avails himself of this and pur- 
chases accordingly runs no risk of 
loading his stock with patterns likely 
to be dropped. In certain localities 
patterns with leadership on a national 
basis will not be leaders. However, 
it is possible to control this situation 
by applying corrective factors, based 
on analysis of each distributor's own 
sales by patterns. 

While these methods of establishing 
inventories are sound, actual figures 
used are national, and must be modi- 
fied to suit local conditions and keep 
abreast of local changes. We, there- 
fore, urged the adoption of a stock 
control system such as we have in the 
mills, offering to install this system. 
There is a card for every pattern, size, 
grade and weave—in other words, for 
every item. When demand is low 
stocks are low. When the peak sales 
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sticks for the few salesmen operating 
out of a distributor’s office. 

It might be desirable to go even 
further by listing towns and number 
of retail outlets in each. We listed 
only furniture stores, but a distributor 
might list also department stores with 
floor-covering departments and general 
stores. A comparison with these 
figures will determine whether the dis- 
tributor has proper representation and 
shows the salesmen’s activities in open- 
ing new accounts. 

(Owing to the amount of late news 
which we feel must go in this issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT it will be 
necessary to conclude Mr. Platte’s dis- 
cussion next week.—The Editors.) 


Dime Movies Coming Back 


Your dimes will soon be legal tender at 
the movies again. Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corporation, in conjunction with Translux 
Daylight Screen Corporation, has formed a 
jointly owned subsidiary, Translux Movie 
Corporation, which will open a series of 
small theatres with an automatic motion- 
picture show at a ten cents admission 
charge. 


Selling Strategy That Rang Up 


Profits in 1930 


| Re the present experience of 
American business, those who 
have dug in and adopted for 

themselves a vigorous “Sell 
Now’’ motto have profited more than 
those who either have shouted ‘Buy 
Now” or have done no more than wait 
for charts to show an upward curve. 

For example, there are many com- 
panies reporting increased profits for 
1930 so far—as opposed to the first 
nine months of 1929. Now, the first 
nine months of 1929 were supposed 
to be good ones—about as good as 
we have had. And the first nine 
months of 1930 were supposed to be 
bad ones—almost as bad as we have 
had for some time. 

Yet this group of companies made 
more money in the supposedly bad 
days than in the supposedly good days. 
The list includes the Houston Oil 
Company, Pullman, Inc. Yellow 
Truck & Coach Company, Coca-Cola 
Company, William Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
pany, Industrial Rayon, Anchor Cap, 
National Biscuit Company, Scott Paper 
Company, International Business Ma- 
chines. There are eleven. There are 
110 other major American business 
enterprises whose sales volume during 
1930 is greater than in 1929. 


Some “Sawing Wood” 


We may safely assume that the ex- 
ecutives of some companies are busily 


engaged in “sawing wood” and that 


not all of the salesmen are reclining 
in talkie palaces. 

A few days ago directors of the 
Jewel Tea Company declared an extra 
dividend of $1 a share in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 75 
cents a share. Here is the important 
thing—I quote from an announce- 
ment: “Extra dividend was declared 
in accordance with the policy of the 
directors to pay extra dividends when 
earned—but only when earned.” 

Now this same Jewel Tea Company 
is forced to report that sales are some- 
what off as compared with last year. 
That is, sales in dollars (sales in 
pounds or tons are as great or greater). 
But profits are up, not down. Doesn’t 
that indicate that there zs something 
a business can do about depression? 


*From an address before the Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Conference, St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


BY ALVIN E. DODD* 


Assistant to the president 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago 


As a matter of fact, in some ways 
a depression is a good thing for busi- 
ness. It may be heresy to say that— 
yet cold, hard facts seem to bear me 
out. 

When business is hard to get we 
tend to cut out all unnecessary func- 
tions. It’ is true that we may, unless 
we are careful, cut out some things that 
are important and vital to our business 
—but unquestionably we do eliminate 
a good deal of needless duplication 
and waste. 

Those companies showing increased 
profits in 1930 did something inside 
their own businesses to bring about 
such a condition. We may be sure 
that their profit performance is no ac- 
cident. It is the result of analysis, 
close thinking and planning, energetic 
effort. 

So I think that a depression often 
strengthens the sinews of business. 
Certainly, we know that it strengthens 
and even resurrects salesmanship. 

It leads business to take the only 
medicine that can be really depended 
upon in times of stress—a good stitf 
dose of salesmanship. It sharpens the 
sense of selling, carries us right back 
to first principles. 

In good times, when everything is 
moving along smoothly, the art of 
salesmanship tends almost to fall into 
decay. 

We show it, they buy it! Simple 
process, easy transfer, wonderful sales- 
manship! 

But when things tighten up selling 
becomes more than merely showing it 
and letting them buy. You have to 
give the buyer real reasons for buying 
this piece of merchandise in pref- 
erence to a similar piece of merchan- 
dise, or in preference to something 
quite different. You have to sell him 
on your product, not only in prefer- 
ence to your immediate competitors’ 
products, but also in preference to 
anything else the buyer may want to 
buy with a pocketbook which he is 
now guarding more closely. 

I remember, not more than a year 
ago, we were reading and hearing a 
good deal about how the need for 
salesmen had disappeared. 

We aren’t hearing so much about 
that now—we are too busy trying to 
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get hold of a man who can sell for 
us, the man who knows how to get 
his share of what buying power jis 
available. Today we al] know that 
we need salesmanship. 

But we have got to consider sales. 
manship, in these days, in a much 
broader sense. We have to consider 
it in the light of what has happened 
in the past twenty or thirty years— 
happened, for the most part, perhaps, 
in the last ten. 

There is, of course, no substitute for 
good old bare-handed selling. The 
old selling punch in the individual 
transaction—between one salesman 
and one customer—can produce and 
has produced a sale over and over 
again, despite many unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

But—although more intensive per- 
sonal selling is ‘‘sure fire’ in a few or 
many individual instances—it cannot 
solve the great national problem of 
stimulating and maintaining consump: 
tion. 

To increase consumption on any 
wide scale through personal salesman- 
ship, thousands and thousands of in- 
dividual high-powered salesmen would 
be required. And we simply don't 
have them. 

Only a few out of many are good 
enough to carve out a sale despite 
buying indifference, despite the bad 
psychology of a prospect, perhaps even 
despite seriously curtailed income. 

Moreover, a vast majority of the 
final sales upon which all business de- 
pends are made in retail stores—where 
the customer must be, and is, drawn 
by advertising, store reputation, met- 
chandise values, sheer habit—and 
where the customer frequently buys 
from a sales person who cannot con- 
ceivably be classed as “high-power.” 

Eventually, we are all selling to 
consumers. If they don’t buy, we cant 
sell steel or rubber or any other raw 
materials to the producers of the goods 
they refuse. Whether we are selling 
to stores or to industrial consumets, 
we are all dependent upon what hap 
pens in the retail outlet. 

Let’s see what is happening there 
today—and what significance it has for 
business as a whole. 

(Continued on page 442) 
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ARPMERS USE LARGER AMOUNTS 
No CITY CONSUMERS 


7 FOOD PRODUCTS 
¢ Family Consumption) 
B7 ibs. 46.9 Ib 
, Pork 137 lbs. .9 Ibs. 
Upto 18 tbe. 14.7 Ibs. 


Aptiong, cocoa 7lbs. 4.6 lbs. 
doubldiie 90 lbs. 69.4 lbs. 
833 Ibs. 293.1 lbs. 
le ney 83 lbs. 36.6 lbs. 
r some¢ 
‘Honey 57 lbs. 33.6 lbs. 
Batter 5lbs. 3.6 lbs. 
mill 355 Ibs. 147.5 lbs. 
Caring, Figures: Bureau of Agri- 
lubri-fl Economics. 
y Figures: U. S. Bureau of 
‘S aNG® Consumption of virtually 
to thelliiles used for home baking 
ncrease on the farm. 


ote the CLOTHING 


Family Consumption) 


les o FARM CITY 


: iture 

‘ticularftiothing $234.90 $210.67 
thenticign Figure: Study made by Bu- 

th cit Agricultural Economics. 
yFigure: Study made of group 
perous factory employees byU.S. 
Labor, The clothing expendi- 
Washington, Idaho and Oregon 
ure higher than the farm figure 
owing to greater buying 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ge Family Consumption) 


FARM CITY 
¢ 514.7 gal. 445.2 gal. 
ing0il128.8 qt. 58.8 at. 
Figures: Estimates of 
farmers in Washington, 
bad Oregon. 


) Figures: Newspaper survey. 


scores of other articles, also, 
farm consumption is greater 
the city consumption. 


cially in Washington, Idaho 
Oregon is the farm consump- 
htge; because the average in- 
of the farmers in these states 
% greater than the nation’s 
in Washi Werage (5-year average 1924- 
demand | U Dept. of Agriculture 
fing, cem@™mt). In 1930, these states 
as for 4d through the year with flying 
5 a gene harvesting bumper yields of 
income W 
F very crop. 


Cover Thilited Farm Field With 
YER, OND ONE MEDIUM 


NO ST FARM TRIO 
THE OREGON FARMER 
yund in Their States 
ttle, Portland, Boise 
York, Chicago, San Francisco 


of every 105 
Spokane, ' 
yes: Asso 


ind Wintlane 


It will pay you to cultivate this 
rich market through its home state 
farm weeklies, THE WASHINGTON 
FARMER, THE IDAHO FARMER 
and THE OREGON FARMER, the 
dominant sales influence with 7 out of 
every 10 farmers in their three pros- 
perous states. 


The farm home and crop of hay 
pictured above are typical of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and spell demand for 
scores of products in substantial 
quantities, including home conveni- 
ences, wearing apparel, food products 
and many other articles. 


The Poultry Indus- 
try of Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon 
has doubled in ten 
years, this expan- 
sion creating a big 
demand for many 
products. 


Farm Market with Incomes Far Above the Nation’s Average 
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The Spokane Country—!02, wd 
urban =. The —— 


view and Spokane Chronicte, cirew 
iation "15.000 (86° (86% UNdupticated.) 


Mr. Halbrooks Talks Straight from 
the Shoulder to the Candy Industry 


RECENT issue of SALES MAN- 

AGEMENT contained an article 

by C. E. Knoeppel entitled 

“What Are Inadequate Prof- 

its.” The confectionery industry oc- 

cupied a very worthy place, as to 

earnings, in a table shown in this 
article. 

The Manufacturing Confectioner in 

a recent issue takes exception to the 

facts in this article in the following 
words: 


” 


“The confectionery industry does not de- 
serve the distinction of first rank among 
all American industries for profit-making 
efficiency. 

“The new competition of the last few years 
has on the whole treated candy rather 
shabbily. The waves of style have pounded 
us hard. Other industries have attacked 
us. Accordingly it becomes positively 
embarrassing to learn that candy supposedly 
leads the automobile, dairy products, chem- 
ical, electrical and all other industries in 
the per cent of net profits earned to net 
worth, 


5 Per Cent, Not 25 


“We do not question the accuracy of the 
figures used by Mr. Knoeppel nor have 
we reason to doubt his sincerity of pur- 
pose. We do view with misgivings the 
erroneous impression that his statistics are 
likely to spread and the damaging results 
that may follow the acceptance of this 
idea. If credulous folk are led to think 
that the confectionery industry as a whole 
is earning anything like 25 per cent profits, 
there will almost certainly follow a lusty 
clamor for lower prices. That will burt. 
If word gets around that 25 per cent profits 
are a reality in this industry, we may see 
an influx of newcomers intent on be- 
coming candy manufacturers. During 1929 
the confectionery industry did not earn 5 
per cent profit on the money invested in it. 
There was too much candy made.” 


This sounded like a lot of back 
slapping by a trade paper editor or 
association secretary who holds his job 
or subscriptions in proportion to the 
amount of soft soap he dishes out. 
Curiosity started an investigation to 
see if the candy industry is any better 
or worse than other industries. A re- 
view of Mr. Knoeppel’s article shows 
that his table was a recompilation of 
a table published by the National City 
Bank of New York. In this table the 
profits earned on net worth were 
shown for a representative group of 
industries classified as excellent, good, 
fair and poor. 

There were 1,281 companies in the 
list, but only forty-three lines of 
business. 


BY W. M. HALBROOKS 


Controller, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Excellent was an earning of over 20 per 
cent net profit based on net worth 
Good was an earning of between 12 and 
20 per cent net profit based on net worth 
Fair was an earning of between 6 and 12 
per cent net profit based on net worth 
Poor was an earning of between 0 and 6 
per cent net profit based on net worth 


The meat of the article was ex- 
pressed in a table (on page 309 of 
the issue of SALES MANAGEMENT for 
August 30), which showed that: 


In the excellent class there were 7 indus- 
tries or 16.28 per cent of the total 

In the good class there were 17 indus- 
tries or 39.54 per cent of the total 

In the fair class there were 10 indus- 
tries or 23.25 per cent of the total 

In the poor class there were 9 indus- 
tries or 20.95 per cent of ‘the total 

Total 43 industries 100 per cent in the 
table 


Confectionery, beverages, drugs, 
sundries, automobiles, auto accessories, 
dairy products, printing and publish- 
ing, office equipment were at the top 
or in the excellent list. 

Lumber, furniture, meat packing, 
fertilizer, cotton mills, rubber’ tires, 
coal mining, wool, leather, tanning 
were at the bottom of the list or in the 


‘poor class. 


In the list recompiled from the 
National City Bank figures the earn- 
ings were shown for seventeen confec- 
tionery and beverage companies. We 
have no reason to suspect that the 
National City Bank showed partiality 
in selecting this list in order to make 
the confectionery industry a shining 
example to the others. 

In order to see what might be the 
true condition in the industry a list 


of candy companies was made up and 
Standard Statistics tables were referred 
to for the facts. 

A survey of income tax returns usu- 
ally shows about 20 per cent of the 
companies making adequate profits, 
This seems to be about the average in 
Table I. Some that were desirable to 
include in this list are not there for 
the reason that the figures were not 
available. 

Of the companies listed the follow- 
ing is a comparison of net earnings 
for the first six months of this year 
as against the first six months of last 
year. 


1929 1930 

Hershey .........$4,224,869 $4,253,714 
Fanny Farmer ..., 1,495,257 1,361,978 
Shattuck 691,370 612,949 
Loft before 

depreciation 403,403 260,970 
Park & Tilford 383,327 61,861 
Sweets, Inc. 51,294 51,586 

National Candy only report sales for 
1930 above 1929. 

Bunte only report sales for 1930 slight- 
ly off from 1929. 


A recent issue of a Hearst news- 
paper showed a cartoon of a wailing 
wall with all the nations of the world 
howling before the wall of business 
depression except France. Much the 
same condition exists in business. 
Some, however, forge ahead just the 
same. The writer found 134 com- 
panies which published earnings for 
the first half of 1930 which were 
within 10 per cent of or better than 
last year’s first six months’ showing. 
Seventy-one per cent of this list ex- 


Table I. Candy Company Profits 


Net Business Total Capital on Capital 


Net Income 
Hershey Choc. Corp. 
Fanny Farmer 
Park & Tilford 
E, J. Brach & Sons 
F. G. Shattuck 
Huylers 
National Candy Co. 
Sweets, Inc. 
Bunte Bros. 
Willard Chocolates 
Reymer & Sons Co. ...... 
General Candy Co. ...... 
Loft 


444,120 
524,408 


373,828 
1,057,433 
121,748 
500,694 
103,860 


132,035 
560,973 
104,466 
161,082 


% Net Business % Net see 
Profit’ Earned come Earnee 
Tangible on Tangible 


Employed Employed Net Worth Net Worth 


... .$7,435,779 $8,349,388 $24,922,158 33.60 $22,080,572 33.70 
529,661 
1,001,130 1,075,130 
588,408 
3,355,720 3,743,827 30,282,821 12.40 23,021,224 14.45 


1,445,825 30.70 
5,493,734 18.20 
4,400,000 1 1.90 


2,056,018 25.80 
7,914,414 13.60 
4,593,852 12.80 


3,049,539 12.30 
11,013,299 9.60 
1,616,401 7.50 
5,795,292 8.70 
1,420,195 7.25 
2,387,934 6.03 
1,226,507 5.10 


6,743,825 
11,632,834 .... 
1,676,318 7.90 
7,450;550 7.85 
1,584,877 6.60 
2,524,321 6.40 
1,266,345 Bor, 


13,059,149 0.38 10,018,991 0.06 
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ceeded 1929 earnings. Forbes in a 
recent issue published an article which 
showed the same condition. Nation's 
Business in October published an 
article which said that 40 per cent of 
a list of 150 which showed a gain 
employed national advertising. These 
lists will be found to contain practi- 
cally every industry, and several of 
the above-listed candy companies. 

This simply proves that there are 
always leaders in any industry, but that, 
comparing industries, the facts are as 
Mr. Knoeppel pointed out in his 
atticle, some industries are relatively 
much better off than others. If the 
candy industry feels badly they should 
look at the rubber industry. 


Should Have Rejoiced 


However, the cause of this outburst 
is the attitude of the author of the 
article published in the Manufacturing 
Confectioner in encouraging his in- 
dustry to sit back and wail about con- 
ditions in their industry and expect 
someone to do something about it; 
anything so that they will have an 
easier time. I maintain that he should 
have seen cause for rejoicing that there 
were some shining examples worthy 
of following by those concerns not so 
energetic. 

Raymond Bill, editor of this maga- 
zine, started all this. His articles on 
“Profitless Sales’ caused Mr. Knoeppel 
to publish his article on “What Are 
Inadequate Profits?” We are wonder- 
ing if any of the candy manufacturers 
that are dissatisfied with their returns 
have read Mr. Bill’s twenty-one rea- 
sons why we have profitless sales. We 
are also wondering if they have con- 
tributed to any of the causes of this 
condition? How many have taken 
any of the steps which he lists as 
necessary to cure this condition? 

I would suggest that if the candy 
industry fears the spotlight they should 
study the above statement and apply 
the truths they contain, for then they 
would be so efficient that an intruder 
would have a merry time if he tried 
breaking into their industry. 

Every industry has always had a 
pioneer who was so shortsighted that 
he attempted to reap excess profits not 
earned by true efficiency with the re- 
sult that he attracted others who even- 
tually forced him to a battle. Had he 
been first to lower prices, taking only 
a reasonable profit, intruders would 
fear to enter. I believe the writer of 
the article in the Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner was unsound in his advice to 
his followers. I think that Mr. 
Knoeppel’s tabulation was correct, in 
that the candy makers belong up in the 
first list and further I believe there is 
still room for improvement. 
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In The Home 


A Daniel Starch survey shows 
that 66% of Monitor families 
own their own homes; 90.7% 
have telephones; 66.8% own 
radios; 79.8% own vacuum 
cleaners. These figures are 
far above the average for the 
country as a whole. 


If you sell merchandise 
that offers convenience, com- 
fort, or beauty to the home, 
here is an ideal market. Here 
are readers to whom Monitor 
advertisements are the start- 
ing point of buying ideas. 
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Philco Radio Doubles 


Promotion Program; 
Midget Sets Factor 


Stimulated by an increase in sales this 
fall of more than 100 per cent over 
the same period last year, Philco Radio 
is making plans “almost to double” 
its present advertising program, James 
M, Skinner, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, informed SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT this week. 

Larger space and more insertions will 
be run, Mr. Skinner said, and in addi- 
tion to its present radio network of 
thirty-nine stations, Philco will employ 
spot broadcasting of records of regular 
programs on about thirty-five other 
stations. Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
New York, is the agency in charge. 
Most of the advertising increase will 
be in newspapers, magazines and 
radio, he explained. Outdoor posters 
will also be used. 

In addition to the larger home sets, 
Philco will emphasize its new Midget 
model, selling for $49.50, less tubes, 
which, introduced early this fall, now 
constitutes more than half the unit 
sales volume. 

The company will also market next 
year the Transitone automotive radio. 
This set, selling for $65 with tubes, 
will be sold through Philco dealers 
in addition to the present Transitone 
dealer organization and independent 
garage owners and auto supply com- 
panies. Dealers of Willard Storage 
Battery Company will handle installa- 
tion and service. 


Financial Advertisers 


to Increase Budgets 


An average advertising increase of 
2214 per cent for 1931 by members 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion was reported at a luncheon at the 
Bankers’ Club, New York, this week 
by Preston E. Reed, Chicago, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 
Answers to a questionnaire revealed 
that 40 per cent of the banks increased 
their budget from 4 to 100 per cent, 
Mr. Reed said. Forty retained present 
appropriations and twenty contemplate 
deductions. 


To Sell Patou Line Here 


Jean Patou, Inc., American importer for 
perfumes of Patou of Paris, has completed 
arrangements for sales and advertising in 
this country under the direction of Marcel 
Ullman, managing director of the Patou 
companies, Paris. The advertising account 
will be handled by the New York office 
of Albert Frank & Company. Production 
and packaging of the complete Patou line 
will be continued at Paris, the American 
company acting merely as distributor. 


CHRISTMAS 1930 
ONE DOLLAR 


The Antiquarian Christmas number 

is wrapped in Cellophane to protect 

newsstand copies from becoming 
soiled. 


The Antiquarian Magazine 
Uses Cellophane Wrapper 


To enable its Christmas issue to reach 
readers unsoiled, the Antiquarian, 
published by the Antiquarian Publish- 
ing Company, New York, has adopted 
Cellophane wrapping for newsstand 
copies. The new method is expected 
to establish a precedent in the wrap- 
ping of fine magazines. 

The cover of the Christmas issue re- 
produces a Madonna of Botticelli. 


World’s Fair Planned 


by Boston Next June 


New England’s own World’s Fair, 
sponsored by the City of Boston, 
through its Commercial, Industrial and 
Publicity Bureau, will be held there 
June 16-July 15, under the manage- 
ment of the New England States Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, Inc. 

One hundred exposition buildings will 
be erected on 200 acres of land 
loaned by the City of Boston. Colonel 
john S. Berger is managing director 
and John T. Scully director of pub- 
licity. 


Timken Still at Canton 


It was inaccurately reported in the Novem- 
ber 29 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT that 
the headquarters of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company has been moved to De- 
troit. The headquarters continue at Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


A twelve-page advertising supplement was 
published by the Fair, Chicago department 
store, in the Chicago American, December 
2. Four colors were employed on the tront 
and back covers, two colors on the others. 
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Advertising Interests 
Join to Aid Hoover 
Employment Plan 


Advertising space and time valued at 
millions of dollars are expected to be 
offered to the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, Edward 
L. Bernays, member of the committee 
informed SALES MANAGEMENT this 
week, in announcing the organization 
of an advisory committee on public 
relations which began functioning at a 
meeting with Colonel Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s. committee 
at Washington, last week. An adver. 
tising program of national scope is 
now being prepared. 

Members of the committee, in addi- 
tion to Colonel Woods and Mr. 
Bernays, are Lee H. Bristol, president 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers; John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Gilbert T, Hodges, presi- 
dent of the Advertising Federation of 
America; Waill Hays, president of 
Motion Picture Producers & Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc.; Merlin H. 
Aylesworth, president of the National 
Broadcasting Company; William S. 
Paley, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Frederick M. 
Feiker, managing director of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, and Arthur 
Richman, president of the Authors’ 
League of America, Inc. 

A special committee consisting of 
Clarence Newell, H. K. McCann and 
George C. Sherman was formed by the 
Four A’s, to work out the cooperative 
program, 


Palmer to Direct Sales 


for Scott & Bowne 


C. N. Palmer has been appointed sales 
and advertising manager of Scott & 
Bowne, Inc., makers of Scott’s Emul- 
sion, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Mr. Palmer was formerly with the 
merchandising department of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, and previously was a sales 
and advertising executive of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Company. 


Beech-Nut Business Grows 


Starting with one original family recipe 
nine years ago, the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company, Canajoharie, New York, has be- 
come one of the largest factors in the 
American food packing industry, now 
operating five plants, doing an annual 
business of more than $20,000,000 and 
spending in advertising annually neatly 
$1,000,000, Bartlett Arkell, president, 
pointed out this week in an interview wit 
Sturges Dorrance, president of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, New York agency. 
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Firestone Tire Adds 
6,928 New Dealers; 
Earnings Are Off 


“While it is estimated that there are 
25,000 less tire dealers today than 
there were two years ago, we suc- 
ceeded last year in securing 6,928 new 
dealers,” Harvey S. Firestone, presi- 
dent of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, announced this 
week in his annual report. 

“We have established over 400 one- 
stop service stores and have invested 
in them approximately $25,000,000 in 
land, buildings and working capital,” 
Mr. Firestone said. 

Sales of $120,015,663 were 17 per 
cent less than last year. Net profit 
totaled $1,541,034. After dividends 
of $6,111,222, the company reported 
a net loss in the fiscal year ending 
October 31.o0f $4,570,188. 

“Two heavy additional expenses this 
year,” Mr. Firestone explained, “were 
the developing of the company’s bat- 
tery business and the expansion in 
connection with rubber growing in 
Liberia, where the company now has 
43,000 acres planted in rubber, with 
an additional 10,000 acres clear, and 
intend to plant 5,000 acres this year.” 
Inventories are the lowest in the com- 
pany’s history. 


American Radiator 
Promotes Three 


M. J. Beirn, vice-president and gen- 
etal manager of sales of the American 
Radiator Company, has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and general manager 
of sales of the American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, New 
York. 

Charles B. Nash, vice-president of 
Standard Sanitary | Manufacturing 
Company, has been appointed director 
of publicity of American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation; A. R. 
Herske, sales promotion manager, and 
John Hall, vice-president and assistant 
general manager of sales of the Stand- 
atd Sanitary Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Herske held a similar position 
with the American Radiator Company, 
and Mr. Hall was general sales man- 
ager of the European division of 
Standard Sanitary. 


General Foods Add Unit 


General Foods Corporation has established 
4 wholly owned subsidiary, Atlantic Gela- 
tin Company, Inc., to purchase the 
Atlantic Gelatine Company, the plant of 
which is located at Woburn, Massachusetts, 
neat Boston. This company since 1919 
has been selling its products to numerous 
manufacturers including the Jello-O divi- 
sion of General Foods. 
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QUTSTANDING inthe TERRITORY 


Almost too good to be true to 


find a one-paper buy that will give 


you adequate coverage over a territory as widespread—and as wealthy 
—as West Texas. Adequate to do your particular job of selling. Be- 


cause selling takes confidence. 


The Star-Telegram and Record-Tele- 


gram are the one outstanding paper of West 


Texas. The largest circulation 


the lowest flat milline rate in Texas; cover- 
ing the richest area in Texas. That kind of 


coverage does a big job. 


in Texas; ST in Texas 


National 
lineage,1929 


FoRT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice-President and Adv. Dir. 


Charter Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Whirldry Inaugurates 
‘““Home” Dry Cleaner 
as Washer Accessory 


Whirldry cleaner is now making its 
debut in New England, preparatory to 
nation-wide distribution, under the 
auspices of the Whirldry Corporation, 
New Haven. It will be sold in con- 
junction with the company’s Whirl- 
dry washer. 

Whirldry cleaner is a fluid prepared 
for use in the Whirldry which con- 
verts it into a dry-cleaning machine, 
explained Hans Bauck, sales promotion 
manager. ‘“The coat which is on your 
back can be taken off, put into the 
Whirldry, agitated, whirled for a few 
minutes, taken out and hung up to 
dry for a few minutes and put back on 
to your back again, all inside of fif- 
teen minutes,” Mr. Bauck said. ‘“There 
will be no trace of odor whatever in 
the clothes, no wrinkles added, nor 
will the pressed-in creases be dis- 
turbed. 

“The fluid can be used separately and 
repeatedly. 

“We number among our purchasers 
the small pressing shop which does 
not maintain a dry-cleaning plant, as 
well as those cleaning establishments 
who heretofore had to worry about 
the investment in a large dry-cleaning 
plant. It is applicable both to com- 
mercial use in a small way, as well 
as to servicing the domestic trade. 
“We are now conducting a preliminary 
test in New England states to deter- 
mine the nature of appeal which will 
be most effective. Toward the latter 
part of December we will have a bet- 
ter knowledge of what form of reac- 
tion the combination washer and 
dry-cleaner instills in the consumers’ 
minds, and based upon that appeal 
we will formulate our plans for 1931. 
We are at present in newspapers only 
and will quite likely go to magazines 
in 1931, supplemented with news- 
papers in high-spotted territories.” 
The Whirldry washer sells for $49.50 
and the DeLuxe model for $59.50. A 
dry-cleaning kit, including two two- 
gallon cans of Whirldry cleaner, fil- 
tering bag and filtering powder and 
shut-off, costs $9.50. 


Introduce Gas-Electric Car 


The world’s first gas-electric street car was 
put in service this week on the Fast Line 
of Public Service Coordinated Transport 
between New Brunswick and Trenton, 
New Jersey. Later another car of the 
same type will be introduced on the New 
Brunswick-Elizabeth run. Driven by elec- 
tricity, the car operates without overhead 
wires or third rail—the power being de- 
rived from two 150-horsepower gasoline 
engines in the center of the car. 


k J. Haynes 


Franklin Motors Names 
Haynes Vice-President 


Frederick J. Haynes has become vice- 
president and director of the H. H. 
Franklin Company, motor cars, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Factory manager of Franklin until 
1912, Mr. Haynes has since been 
president of the Dodge Brothers Com- 
pany and more recently president of 
Durant Motors, Inc. 


as 


Frederic 


N. B. C. Will Distribute 
Shredded Wheat Direct 


Shredded Wheat will be distributed 
direct to retailers by the National Bis- 
cuit Company, New York, beginning 
January 1. The company has also 
made a change in the discount on 
cakes and crackers and has discon- 
tinued group selling, whereby inde- 
pendent retailers have been in a 
position to get maximum discounts. 
The elimination of the wholesale 
grocer as a distributor is in line with 
the policy of the company for its other 
products which are distributed through 
its own delivery wagons. 

The new schedule of discounts allows 
10 per cent on purchases up to $100; 
15 per cent on purchases of between 
$100 and $1,000, and 1714 per cent 
on more than $1,000. 

Seventeen per cent of the National 
Biscuit Company’s sales is now made 
to “‘one chain system,” it was pointed 
out recently at the hearing on the 
Packers’ Consent Decree at Washing- 
ton. The name of the chain was not 
mentioned, but it is understood to be 
A. & P. 


World Trade Declined 
8 Per Cent in 1930; 
Europe Does Well 


The steady growth of international 
commerce has been interrupted this 
year for the first time since 1921 by 
a net decrease of about 8 per cent in 
the volume of the world’s export trade, 
the National Foreign Trade Council 
will report December 15. The coun- 
cil emphasizes, however, that world 
exports are still about 16 per cent 
greater in volume than in 1925. 
About two-thirds of this gain in the 
tonnage of world trade, that had been 
made since 1925 up to the end of last 
year, will thus still be retained at the 
end of 1930. 
Figures up to December 1 for nations 
carrying on about half of the world’s 
commerce indicate that the export 
trade of the 101 nations of the world 
will be about twenty-two and one-half 
billion dollars for 1930. The total 
exports of these 101 nations for 1929 
were $24,427,000,000, both figures 
being reduced to the common index 
of 1913 prices. 
European export trade has been less 
affected by the present depression than 
that of any other section of the world. 
Its actual volume has remained close 
to what it was in 1929, and the de- 
cline was due almost entirely to the 
fall in prices. In 1929 the aggregate 
export trade of the twenty-seven Euro- 
pean nations had at last reached 99 
per cent of its 1913 volume. The 
figures reported by the various gov- 
ernments place the 1929 total at 
$11,985,000,000, adjusted to the 1913 
dollar, compared with the $12,086,- 
000,000 actually reported by these 
nations for 1913. 
The ten nations showing the largest 
export growth between 191% and 1929 
were: 

Miilions Per 

of dollars cent 


United States ... 1,301 52 
CORNER . nessa 556 121 
| ao Oe 401 117 
British Malaya .. 177 88 
Argentina ...... 173 34 
re 171 56 
Dutch East Indies 170 68 
Denmark ....... 147 79 
Sweden ........ 132 60 
Australia ....... 96 25 


Drop Eveready Hour 


Eveready radio hour of the National Car- 
bon Company will end December 16, after 
continuous presentation since 1923. The 
hour may be resumed next year. 

In its weekly program National Carbon 
has spent about $1,500,000 and was 2 
pioneer in dramatic programs. 
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GEoRGE K. Myers, formerly Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Nation's Business, 
will become director of general advertising 
for the Magazine of Wall Street on Janu- 
aty 1. . . . Leo N. BuRNETT, with the 
Homer McKee Company, Inc., Indianapolis 
agency, has resigned as vice-president to 
join Erwin, Wasey & Company at Chicago, 
effective January 1. Previously Mr. Bur- 
nett was advertising manager of the 
LaFayette and Cadillac Motor Car com- 
panies. . . . ROBERT S. TROWBRIDGE has 
joined Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., 
New York, as assistant account executive. 
. . . Dr. LAURENCE V. BurRTON has been 
appointed editor of Food Industries, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. Previously he 
was associate editor. . . . ARTHUR S. 
ROBERTS, formerly senior advertising man- 
aget of Lever Bros., Ltd., London, and 
more recently national promotion managet 
of the New York Evening Journal, is now 
an account executive and merchandising 
counselor with Nelson, Duncan & Harlow, 
Inc., Boston agency. . . . C. M. BUNNELL 
has resigned as vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Armstrong Electric & Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Huntington, West 
Virginia, to become vice-president. of 
Charles A. David, Inc., creator and pro- 
ducer of Jithgraphed metal advertising 
displays and merchandising cabinets, New 
York. . . . A. E. HoLpeEN, head of the 
Pacific Advertisers of Seattle, has merged 
his interests with the Izzard Company, 
advertising agency there, and become an 
account executive. . . . CHARLES McC- 
CoRMACK, secretary of the Wales Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., New York, has also 
become space buyer. . . . E, D. WILSON, 
for several years with the New York office 
of the National Process Company, Inc., 
photolithographic offset printer, is now 
Philadelphia representative, replacing F. M. 
KIEFABER. . . . W. L. MULLIN has left 
the Chicago Journal to join John E. Lutz, 
Newspaper representative there. . . . 
SyDNEY Dunsky, for several years with 
the advertising departments of various Bos- 
ton manufacturers, jobbers and department 
stores, has formed Dunsky & Company, 
advertising agency, with offices at 77 Sum- 
mer Street, there. . . . JOHN M. Burns, 
South American sales supervisor of the 
Kolynos Company, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, left last week on a trip to Mexico, 
. . . THOMAS REVERE, formerly assistant 
city editor of the New York Evening Post, 
is now on the staff of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc, New York agency, where he will 
handle publicity. . . . CLARENCE VRE- 
DENBURGH, until recently vice-president of 
Mears Advertising, Inc., and previously in 
an executive capacity with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company for eight years, has joined 
Cutajar & Provost, Inc., as executive vice- 
President, . . . SHERLEY HUNTER has 
tesigned from the copy staff of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia agency, to join that 
of Albert Frank & Company, New York. 
- . . G. K. CAmpBELL, formerly with 
Calkins & Holden, is now with James G. 
Lamb Company, Philadelphia agency, where 
he will be in charge of art and copy. . . . 
Joun Hapcock, formerly vice-president 
and advertising manager of The Spur, has 
joined the Louis H. Frohman Advertising 
Agency, New York, as associate, 


NEW ENGLAND’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 


It Makes a Difference 
How You Get In ! 


| igen in selling depend so greatly upon 
approach! ‘That’s elementary to the sales- 
man... not so thoroughly established, for some 
reason, in advertising practice. 


People here, for instance, resent intrusions. And 
they are skeptical of “backdoor” approaches, 
where associations do not inspire confidence. 


The Providence Journal, one of Rhode Island’s 
foremost institutions for a hundred years, and The 
Evening Bulletin, welcomed into homes of all 
classes with an overwhelming predominance, in- 
troduce your product to the Rhode Island family 
under the most favorable of auspices. 


Whether you sell or not depends, of course, on 
you. But your approach is right for RESULTS. 


The Providence Journal 
Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Published by the Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Represented by 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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“Wallpaper Wood” Wins in West; 
Stores Discover Rolled Panels 


Cabinet woods for wall surfacing, 
which can be bought in rolls like wall- 
paper, are being sold extensively 
throughout the middlewest by the 
Flexwood Company, Chicago. 
Flexwood is a thin strip cut from logs 
which have been bored by a veneer 
cutting machine. The strip is from 
one-sixtieth to one eighty-fifth of an 
inch thick, glued to a special veneered 
canvas and then made pliable by a 
special ‘‘flexing process.” 

Marshall Feld & Company, Chicago, 
is using it in window decorations. 
Hudson’s, Detroit, has finished a 
“knotted pine room” with Flexwood 
paneling as a background for display- 
ing early American furniture. 

So has H. C. Lytton & Sons, of Chi- 
cago, men’s clothing stores, using it 
for panels and other decorations. The 
Russell Brewster Company, Chicago, 
has achieved an unusual result in its 
offices by applying Flexwood over cor- 
rugated transite. 

The John R. Thompson Company, 
operating a chain of restaurants, has 
also made a discovery. This company 
built up its business with white tile 
walls. Recently it took a restaurant 
in hand where the tile had become old 
and the class of patronage had deteri- 
orated and remodeled it with Flex- 
wood as a background. 

The old one-armed chairs were junked 
and equipment corresponding in ele- 
gance to the hardwood effect achieved 
by use of Flexwood was installed. In- 
stantly a better class of patrons flocked 
in and not only was the number of 
customers largely increased but the 
unit of sales was enlarged. 

Childs (another restaurant chain) has 
also started to experiment with Flex- 
wood. 

Manufacturers of Flexwood predict 
that their product will play an impor- 
tant part in the butcher shop of the 
future. Burled walnut, mahogany and 
even lace-wood may now frame the 
nation’s steaks. 

Besides these woods the company is 
introducing white mahogany, prima 
vera and others. The lace-wood comes 
from Australia and is sometimes called 
silky oak. Strips, as they are prepared, 
are numbered so that the grains can 
be faced and matched without dif- 
ficulty. 

Flexwood can be used on rounded 
surfaces. It can be applied readily to 
metals. Experiments have shown that 
a “form” can be lined with it, bakelite 
poured in and hardened under heat 
and pressure. This gives a “poured 
cabinet job.” 


Raised medallion effects have been ac- 
complished with heat and pressure on 
dies. It has also been applied to metal 
mouldings. Cost of Flexwood, the 
makers say, averages about one-third 
the cost of getting the same effect 
under old methods and they claim that 
it will not check, warp or crack—due 
to the flexing process which “breaks” 
the wood with and across the grain 
and leaves it in minute separate par- 
ticles fastened to the canvas backing 
yet without in any way changing the 
surface texture or beauty. 


The Flexwood papered office of 
the Russell Brewster Company, 
Chicago. 


Motor Boat Show 
Plans Completed 


The Twenty-sixth Annual National 
Motor Boat Show will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York, 
January 16-24. Charles A. Criqui, 
chairman of the show committee, re- 
ports that all four floors will be filled 
—the ground floor being devoted to 
cruisers, sailboats and heavy Diesel en- 
gines. 

The total of “numbered boats” (of 
sixteen feet up) in the country has 
increased 165 per cent in the last 
eleven years, the Bureau of Navigation 
of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced recently—the average annual 
increase having been about 15 per 
cent. Between December, 1929, and 
June 30, 1930, the number increased 
from 241,040 to 243,702. 


Oregonians Donate Dimes 
for Promotion Talkies 


“Bet a Dime on Oregon”’ is the 
slogan for a fund-raising cam- 
paign being handled by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Portland, the 
proceeds of which will be de- 
voted to the making of two 
talking motion pictures on the 
resources and developments of 
the state. 

One hundred thousand dimes 
are being sought. Merriman H. 
Holtz, first vice-president of the 
club, is in charge. “Every man, 
woman and child” in Portland 
will be asked to participate. 


Westinghouse Appoints 
Three Executives 


Clem B. Graves has been appointed 
assistant to Carl D. Taylor, manager 
of the refrigeration department of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
George W. Moister has become man- 
ager of sales promotion and H. A. 
D’Arcy central station sales supervisor 
of the department. 

Mr. Graves, who for ten years was gen- 
eral sales manager of the Federal Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, more recently 
organized and directed Standard Home 
Utilities, Inc., and directed a national 
chain of household appliance stores. 
Mr. Moister has been connected with 
the Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
since 1923—recently as vice-president 
and general manager of Kelvinator, 
Philadelphia, Inc., factory branch, and 
Mr. D’Arcy, whose headquarters will 
be in Chicago, has been Western man- 
ager of utilities sales of Kelvinator. 


Park & Tilford Elects 
Stewart President 


Gordon Stewart, vice-president and 
general manager of Park & Tilford, 
New York, has been elected president 
to succeed David A. Schulte, now 
chairman of the board. Mr. Stewart 
was made manager of the candy divi- 
sion of the company in 1920, general 
sales manager and vice-president and 
general manager three years later. 
Park & Tilford, candy manufacturer 
and cigar importer, also operates 4 
chain of retail stores, and owns and 
operates the Tintex Company, manu- 
facturer of tints and dyes. 


Altorfer Brothers Company, Peoria, Illi- 
nois, maker of A B C washers and other 
electrical equipment, has opened factory 
branch offices and warehouses in Oakland 
and Los Angeles. 
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Motor CAR COMPANY, 


PIERCE-ARROW 
Buffalo, to MacManus, Inc., Detroit. <A 
Buffalo office will be opened by MacManus 
to service the account. 


P, J. RirreER CoMPANy, Philadelphia, cat- 
sup, tomato and vegetable soup, spaghetti, 
beans and tomato juice, to Geare, Marston 
& Pilling, Inc., there. 


BriLLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, household cleaning products, to 
F. Wallis Armstrong Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


RicHarD E. THrIBAUT, INC., New York, 
wall paper and decorative fabrics, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Inc., there. 


Frurir Propucts, INc., Belleville, New 
Jersey, Delice Napoleon cherries, glaced 
fruits, preserves and other products, to 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York City. 
UNITED STATES REFINING COMPANY, Purr 
Pull gasoline, distributed throughout Cali- 
fornia; and Los ANGELES IcE & COLD 
STORAGE COMPANY, pipe line refrigeration 
service, both of Los Angeles, to Logan & 
Stebbins, there. Newspapers and _ posters 
for the former. 


THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, New 
York, Baume Bengue Analgesique, to 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
there. 


A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, New Haven, 
Vital-aire, a new humidifier, to Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York. 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, to Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
New York, Business papers and direct 
mail, 


NATIONAL UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
Cuicaco, Fiftieth Golden Jubilee Anniver- 
sary campaign, to Hurja, Chase & Hooker, 
Inc., there. Localized campaigns in “key” 
cities. 


Ceci. PARTRIDGE OF LONDON, dealer in 
antiques, New York branch, to Louis H. 
Frohman Advertising Agency there. Class 
Magazines and direct mail. 


FLINT & WALLING MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Kendallville, Indiana, Hoosier water 
systems and F & W Star windmills, to 
MacDonald-Cook Company, South Bend. 
National, farm and trade publications. 


TRICLOVER MACHINE COMPANY, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, fittings, pumps and other com- 
mercial dairy equipment, and Swizzle Stick 
for the home; and KINITE CORPORATION, 
Milwaukee, steel alloy used in automotive, 
electrical and other industries: to Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee. 


PERKINS GLuE ComPANy, Lansdale, Penn- 
‘sylvania, vegetable and casein glues, to Fox 
& Mackenzie, Philadelphia. 


CARLHIAN OF Paris, INC., New York, in- 
— decorator, to William G, Seiden- 
tum Advertising Agency there. 


Ralston Purina Co. 


(Purina Mills) 


Adopts Multiplex 
Poster Frames 


Another large advertiser using powerful “point-of-purchase” 


posters and reprints of magazine advertising adopts these sturdy steel 
frames for displaying such material. Multiplex Poster Frames drive 
home the Checkerboard message at all Purina retail outlets, thereby 
arousing the buying impulse at the one point where it can be satisfied. 


The Ralston Purina Poster Frame, 
size 25 x 38 inches. These frames 
are furnished dealers on request. 
With the frame comes a poster 
service, new posters being sent out 
at frequent intervals for insertion 
in the frame. 


The Ralston Reprint Frame, size 
11 x 14 inches. This frame accom- 
modates reprints of national pub- 
lication advertising. Frames are 
furnished to all Purina dealers and 
new reprints are sent to dealers for 
insertion as fast as they are pub- 
lished—an excellent way to mer- 
chandise advertising to dealers as 
well as remind the public of Purina 
advertising at the point of purchase. 


™pinst Eoa! 


Write for Quotation 


Dealer posters and advertising reprints serve to give added circu- 
lation to your advertising. Multiplex Poster Frames are ideal for 
displaying this material. Their strong steel construction renders them 
long-lived and practically indestructible. Write for a quotation. 


LPL 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 
925-935 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send your book, ‘‘Dealer Helps — Types and 
Suggestions,” illustrating and describing in detail Multi- 
plex Poster Frames. 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A, R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 


JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


among 28,000,000 automobiles registered in this 

country are antiquated and have a rated value of 
only $25 apiece, as newspaper dispatches from Washington 
tell us, the industry should be on the eve of many replace- 
ment orders long overdue. The estimate is made by the 
American Automobile Association and is, therefore, en- 
titled to respect. The line is drawn arbitrarily against cars 
older than six years, the assumption being that beyond that 
age decrepitude has set in. Owners of still hardy cars that 
came into being before 1925 may object to this judgment, 
but it is probably nearly enough correct to warrant the 
broad inference drawn. . . . What is true of cars is 
true of many other articles in popular use, a fact which is 
overlooked by those who search in vain for signs of reviv- 
ing demand for goods. They forget that the law of obso- 
lescence does not cease its operations in hard times, and 
that, while forced economy may temporarily blind us to 
inexorable deterioration, the longer we put up with worn- 
out implements the more urgent will be our need of them 
when the crisis of decay arrives. The president of the 
automobile association thinks this factor is important in 
appraising the economic fortunes of the nation in the 
months immediately ahead. No doubt it is, provided, as 
we believe, inclination to buy has been checked more seri- 
ously than ability to buy. The faster the junk pile grows, 
the sooner the warehouses will be emptied. 


CT GROWING JUNK PILE: If 8,000,000 


we ~~ 


USINESS AND EDUCATION: Business men 
Be: a practical interest in the current criticism of 

college education in this country which objects to 
the tendency to vocational training at the expense of gen- 
eral education—the education that puts emphasis on rea- 
soning powers. They should be able to weigh understand- 
ingly the merits of the project for a $200,000,000 founda- 
tion for a Liberal Arts College Movement that seeks some- 
thing more than “bread and butter education.” 
If any one thing more than another has been denna 
by the troubles now besetting the world, it is the need of 
clear thinking. No one has reason to lament a scarcity of 
specialists trained for particular jobs. There has been no 
dearth of men competent to execute details of vital im- 
portance. But every man who is able to take a broad view 
of the situation has noticed a lack of leadership in indus- 
try, which is due to the habit of rather exclusive concentra- 
tion which is characteristic of our age. Owen D. Young 
has spoken of business as a profession that is taking a place 
beside the learned professions. That transition will be 


facilitated when there are more broadly educated men avail- 
able as recruits to business. The difference between knowl- 
edge of facts and understanding of principles is the dif- 
ference between training and education. The men who 
are most likely to lead us to new heights are the men whose 
minds and imaginations have been expanded by the 
processes of thought rather than the exercise of memory. 


~~ = 


NCOURAGING INFERENCES FROM FAIL- 
Foes Business failures in the eleven months 

ended November 30 numbered 23,830 compared 
with 20,872 in the same period of 1929. The sum of the 
liabilities, $585,000,000, was higher by 1614 per cent. 
These estimates, compiled by R. G. Dun & Company, dis- 
tressing though they are, possess on the whole reassuring 
features. Considering the extent and severity of the de- 
pression of 1930 and the extent and degree of the prosperity 
which characterized the first half of 1929 and the three 
preceding years, it is surprising that no more weaknesses 
in the business structure were revealed by the shock of 
disaster. Especially noteworthy is the scarcity of insolven- 
cies on a very large scale. . . . The summmaty con- 
firms the view that, in spite of temptation to dangerous 
expansion during the period of riotous enthusiasm which 
preceded the break, business men as a rule were not blind 
to the possibility of adverse exigencies. If they had not 
conserved their swelling resources in the era of bubbling 
prosperity, the record of ravages that followed the reverse 
would have been much worse than it has proved to be. 

Of similar significance is the evidence brought out 
by investigation that incompetence played a major part in 
the havoc that was wrought. In this fact there is nothing 
new. Poor management and insufficient capital have 
always acounted for most commercial collapses and it is 
only natural that in difficult times these causes of trouble 
should be unusually hard to combat. All the more striking, 
therefore, is the inference that good management, rein- 
forced by adequate resources, was able in such compara- 
tively large measure to withstand the pressure of general 
conditions that have tried the souls of men as well as the 
foundations of business. . . . We are not yet out of 
the woods. The end-of-the-year inventory taking may 
cause a searching credit stringency. But only extreme pes- 
simists will fail to see in the above figures and the logical 
conclusions therefrom satisfactory reasons for believing that 
the business of the country has survived a drastic test in 
uncommonly good condition, ready to take advantage of 
any favorable turn. 
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Two Mail Campaigns that 
Clicked with Builders 
(Continued from page 419) 


ments in their houses. This repre- 
sentative obtained statements from the 
builders, telling of their projects and 
of their experience with steel case- 
ments, and employed a commercial 
photographer to take photographs of 
their houses, singly and in groups. 

About the same time the home of- 
fice asked each salesman and agent in 
the field to send in a list of fifty or 
more of the leading investment build- 
ets in his territory to be circularized 
from the factory. Approximately 
6,000 names were submitted. 

The testimonial material was incor- 
porated in a series of five tag-booklets, 
so called because they were designed 
to represent shipping tags. Each was 
of a different color and was tied with 
a silk cord to carry out the tag sug- 
gestion. On the front of each piece 
was its number and the directions, 
“Ship To” the name and address be- 
low. The booklets were mailed in 
window envelopes. At the left end of 
each piece was a sketch of a building 
in course of construction, beneath or 
above which was the name of the 
builder whose testimonial was fea- 
tured in that piece and the statement, 
“Builds for Profit.’ Thus, “E. H. 
Schaffer Builds for Profit.” As these 
men are all well known in the building 
industry, such reference to them was 
expected to win interest at once. 


Builders Tell Story 


The first several pages in each book- 
let were devoted to a statement from 
the builder whose name was featured 
telling something of his building proj- 
ects and why he installs Fenestra steel 
casements in his houses, with photo- 
gtaphs of the houses. These usually 
included a close-up of a representative 
house, then a full page or more of 
gtoups of houses. As the builder’s 
chief problem usually is how to sell 
the houses he builds, the point that 
Fenestra steel casements help sell them 
was stressed. In addition to the brief 
story under the featured builder’s 
name, the highlights of his statement 
were summarized in the form of a let- 
ter from him over his reproduced 
signature. 

_As prominent builders usually spe- 
cialize in houses within a certain price 
lass, photographs of Fenestra-equip- 
ped houses of other classes, with state- 
ments from the builders, architects, or 
Owners, were included in each booklet 
to make the point that Fenestra case- 
ments are also suitable for houses both 
more expensive and less expensive 
than those erected by the builder 


HE Good Things 
of Life proceed as a consequence 
from the spirit of Service which we 
celebrate at Christmas. That these 
good things may be yours in abun- 
dance now and throughout the com- 
ing year is Our sincere and cordial 
wish. 
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INDUS 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Not unsupported claims of industrial supremacy, but 
sober facts to prove it! Nota native son’s selling manual 
but an impartial, unemotional manufacturing and market- 
ing analysis of the Southeast’s key city... Jacksonville's 
new Industrial Survey gives you definite, comprehen- 
sive information you can sink your teeth into. 


NATURAL 
CORNERS 


This inventory of Jacksonville's 
industrial and commercial possi- 
bilities is now available to 
executives who do business in 
the Southeast or to those who 
are alive to its. importance in 
today's economic trends. 
qWhether your interest con- 
cerns factory sites, branch plants, 
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Only a limited number of copies of 
Jacksonville’s 1930 Industrial Survey are 
available to business executives... 


district offices, regional or ex- 
porting headquarters, this 250- 
page book contains so much sig- 
nificant data that you should have 
it as a guide in planning any ac- 
tivity in the Southeast. qThe 
nationally known economist who 
compiled this survey set forththe 
facts as they are, without local 
prejudice. It will show you the 
way to newmarkets and newpro- 
duction and distribution econo- 
mies. It may help you to avoid 
serious business mistakes. A 
request on your business sta- 
tionary will bring it. Simply write 
the Industrial Bureau of the Jack- 
sonville Chamber of Commerce 
or the office of the Mayor. 


JACK: TO ALL FLORIDA 


This adverti is authori 
Inquiries should be addressed to the office of the Mayor or to the Chamber of Commerce. 


d and paid for by the City Council of the City of Jacksonville. 


Advertising and Selling Abroad 


By F. R. ELDRIDGE 


Executive Vice-President American Manufacturers’ Export Association 


One of the country’s leading authorities on export merchandising explains 
—for American manufacturers, exporters and export advertisers—how to 
get their goods before the buying public in every section of the world. 
The ways to approach a fresh foreign market, the proved methods for 
getting dealers to handle your product, the systems in use for getting neces- 
sary sales information, the fundamentals of export advertising, are among 
the topics covered in this book. 


Price $3.50. Remittance must accompany order. 


Book Service 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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whose testimony was being featured, 

Some selling points such as the con. 
venience, attractiveness and economy 
of steel casements were added, and, on 
the back page, imprinted beneath the 
line, “For Personal Service, Com. 
municate With,” the name and address 
of the salesman or agent in whose ter. 
ritory those so imprinted were dis. 
tributed. 

It is said to be impractical to obtain 
uniform costs of installing double. 
hung wood windows, because of the 
fluctuations in prices of materials, 
wage scales for labor, and the num. 
ber of man-hours required by different 
carpenters to install such a window, 
hence no dollars-and-cents comparison 
with the cost of Fenestra steel case- 
ments can be made except in specific 
instances, but a close approach to this, 
which proved very helpful to the sales. 
men, was made on the inside back 
cover of all the booklets. There, un- 
der the heading, ‘‘Figure your costs 
—then you'll use Fenestra,” listed in 
opposite columns, were the materials 
and labor operations involved in in- 
stalling the double-hung wood win- 
dows and Fenestra steel casements. 


Made Five Different Points 


While the contents of all the book- 
lets were of the character outlined 
above, they were so varied as to make 
the five mailings stress, in order, the 
quality, style, convenience, economy 
and modernity of the product. 

The five mailings went out on 
March 18, April 18, May 9, June 2, 
and June 20, reaching builders during 
the spring building season and just 
ahead of summer. 

When each mailing was completed, 
a copy of the booklet mailed was sent 
to each salesman and agent, accom- 
panied by a letter pointing out its 
principal features and urging an im- 
mediate follow-up. As one of the 
etters pointed out: ‘‘Salesmanship 1s 
made up of information, persuasion 
and reminder. . These booklets 
furnish information; you furnish the 
persuasion and the reminder.” 

A. T. Hugg, advertising manager, 
said a similar campaign will be con- 
ducted next season. 

As their Fenestra prospects are 
builders, Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, of course, advertises to architects 
and for the past several years has made 
a practice of circularizing a list of 
seven or eight thousand of them with 
five mailings each season. 

This year they succeeded in preparing 
a series of mailing pieces so interest: 
ing and distinctive that a gratifying 
number of the architects preserve 
them and some even asked for others: 

The purpose of this campaign w% 
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twofold; to overcome the impression 
among some architects that steel win- 
dow sash are suitable only for indus- 
trial buildings, and to convince others 
that steel casements are suitable for 
Colonial and other types of homes, as 
well as for those of English type. 

Each of the five mailings consisted 
of a portfolio for architects containing 
six reproduced photographs of fine, 
Fenestra-equipped homes with the 
names Of the architect, builder and 
owner Of each home, and_ with 
sketches showing detail of the Fen- 
estra steel casements and of their con- 
struction. All this with the manufac- 
turer's name, address and slogan was 
on each print, which was eight by ten 
inches. 

The portfolio itself was an open- 
end, colored envelope of stiff card- 
board in stipple finish, on the front 
of which was a colored sketch of a 
house typical of the style of architec- 
ture featured in that mailing, with a 
panel cut out above the roof and chim- 
ney of the house. A loose sheet of 
specially designed colored paper be- 
hind this panel furnished the illusion 
of blue, pink, cloudy, or other kind 
of sky and materially enhanced the 
appearance of the piece. 

The first portfolio was of ‘Some 
houses having Mediterranean anteced- 
ents” and presented beautiful homes 
in California and Florida. 

The second was of the more com- 
mon English type houses in many parts 
of the country; third was of some 
architects’ own homes, fourth was of 
houses showing Norman or French in- 
fluence, and the fifth was of period 
style interiors. 


Fenestra in Fine Homes 


The interiors were designed and ex- 
ecuted by famous interior decorators, 
who were properly credited, and were 
teproduced in full color. The purpose, 
of course, was to show the Fenestra 
tasements from the inside, properly 
curtained and draped, in fine homes. 

“We have abundant proof that these 
portfolios were well received,” Mr. 
Hugg said. ‘‘As soon as we mailed 
out the first one, we began to receive 
inquiries from architects for the others. 
Since then, our salesmen have been 
teporting that they frequently find 
some of the prints mounted on archi- 
tects’ walls, on their tables, or at least 
in their files. In other words, this 
Was One series of direct-mail advertis- 
ing they not only read, but preserved. 

We also know that it did a great 
deal of good. Architects who for- 
merly were almost bitterly opposed to 
steel casements in any other than Eng- 
lish type houses have recently built 
Colonials with steel casements.” 
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The LARGEST CITY 
CIRCULATION in J-T History 


Homes in Peoria (1930 Census). . - - . 23,374 
Journal-Transcr pt City 

Circulation (Net Paid Sept. 30, 1930) . 21,170 
Homes in Pekin (1930 Census) ---- - 


Journal-Transcript Pekin 
Circulation (Net Paid) .. . 


80% PLUS! 
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NATIONAL 
MOTORIZED MARKETING 
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Will CADH-1 Carry Your Product 


To 1750 California Hardware Dealers? 


This is one of several trade line cars for 
specific market areas which are actually 
business organizations on wheels—demon- 
strating and selling non-competitive 
products to dealers. Reports are rendered 
daily by air-mail. The cost, through 
group participation, is but a small frac- 
tion of the individual cost of developing 
the same market area. 


These striking Display Aerocars are 
equipped with 110v. power plants, electric 
refrigeration, full field office facilities, 


electric moving signs, running water—a 
display room and office on wheels. 


The hardware unit pictured above will 
cover every hardware dealer in Cali- 
fornia. Other selling tours, for other 
products and other sections of the coun- 
try, are being booked now. 


Tell us about your product and the sec- 
tions you wish to develop—and remem- 
ber, please, that this motorized service 
is the ideal way of opening up the great 
small town markets for your product, as 
well as intensifying big city sales efforts. 


NATIONAL MOTORIZED MARKETING 


Suite 614, 551 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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.... here's a rich, responsive, 
home market that no manufac- 
turer of building materials, or 
any other manufacturer, can 
afford to overlook—profitably. 
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$11,660,823.00 


is spent 
annually for 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


by readers of 


Che 
Columbus Bispatch 


—Always First in Ohio 
Net-Paid Circulation 


127,135 


IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


Reproduction that assures 
out-of-the ordinary 


color advertising 
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OLOR advertising is so common 

today that it no longer attracts 
and holds attention for itself alone. It 
must be tied up with an unusual idea 
and unusual reproduction. 

In our insert in next week’s issue of 
this magazine, notice how U. S. meth- 
ods—the choice of the stock, the 
absolute register of the plates, the 
selection of the inks, and the skill and 
experience of the craftsmen — combine 
to produce a well-nigh perfect job. 

Our representative can guarantee 
equal perfection in your color adver- 
tising. Let him show you samples of 
our recent work. If necessary he can be 
in your office tomorrow morning. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 
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Four Mediums Join to Put Over 
Anniversary Flour Campaign 


(Continued from page 421) 


on the sale of the cake and pastry 
flour, the pancake flour, and the cook 
book, while it was also profitable to 
the manufacturer because it brought a 
large volume of sales of the cake and 
pastry flour at the regular price, the 
cost of the free cook book was rather 
nominal and was charged to advertis- 
ing, and the free package of pancake 
flour simply contributed to a big sam- 
pling campaign at small cost. 

The emphasis on poster advertising 
as indicated by the number of panels 
used in this campaign and the close 
tie-up of this with the newspaper ad- 
vertising prompted some questioning 
of Frederick Y. Henkel, vice-president, 
concerning the company’s experience 
with the outdoor medium and 
promptly brought the reply that about 
60 per cent of the entire appropriation 
is usually invested in posting, although 
the percentage is somewhat less this 
year, because the appropriation is 
larger and because for the first time 
the company is using radio. It is not 
using less outdoor advertising, how- 
ever. 

The reasons which Mr. Henkel gave 
for such emphasis on outdoor adver- 
tising were the usual arguments in 
favor of the medium, together with 
an unusual experience which sold them 
On it some years ago. 


Dependent on Bakeries 


About 1919 75 per cent of Com- 
mercial Milling Company’s volume 
was derived from bakeries, to which 
they sold a considerable number of 
brands of flour. The profit on this 
business was very small; something 
like ten cents a barrel. The company 
was not advertising at all and did not 
feel able to advertise, because of the 
low profit margin. The Henkel 
brands, therefore, had comparatively 
little consumer acceptance and dealers 
handled them accordingly, if they 
handled them at all. 

There was more than one reason for 
this lack of emphasis on sales through 
dealers to consumers, but the principal 
one was that Detroit was growing 
rapidly, making it difficult to popular- 
ize a semi-local product, particularly 
because most of the newcomers were 
already familiar with a certain nation- 
ally advertised brand of flour made by 
a company which had a strong hold on 
the Detroit trade. 

In 1919, however, in cooperation 


with Walker & Company, the local 
outdoor advertising agency, Commer. 
cial Milling made a dealer survey and 
uncovered some enlightening facts, 
Grocers who carried the Henkel 
brands were not displaying or pushing 
them and many were not carrying the 
line at all because they had no alls 
for it. When a grocer stated that he 
had no calls for Henkel products, the 
investigators would call on housewives 
in his vicinity and question them on 
the subject. 

This survey revealed conclusively 
that housewives, even in the suburban 
districts, had quit baking bread, but 
that they did bake cakes, pies and 
pastries. Further analysis revealed 
that Commercial Milling was paying 
too much to jobbers who were not 
pushing their brands, that depending 
on bakeries for 75 per cent of their 
volume was dangerous and unprofit- 
able, and that they had entirely too 
many brands. 


New Merchandising Policy 


A new merchandising policy was 
adopted. The number of brands fur. 
nished the bakery trade was reduced to 
three, most of the jobbers were drop. 
ped, and an aggressive campaign of 
outdoor advertising was inaugurated 
to feature pastry flour. As a result, 
the company’s sales in Detroit during 
the first outdoor campaign are said to 
have been 90 per cent or so above the 
volume of the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

This was so encouraging that the 
company began using outdoor adver- 
tising in earnest; posters, painted 
walls, painted outdoor bulletins, then 
an electric spectacular in downtown 
Detroit. At one time they were using 
500 or 600 walls in southeastern 
Michigan. 

As the chain stores began to elim: 
inate independent grocers, Commer: 
cial Milling advertised all the more 
and chain stores also took on the 
Henkel brands to mect the consumer 
demand. 

The company has continued to build 
its advertising around the outdoot 
medium regularly ever since. It uses 
posters about nine months a year, ust’ 
ally omitting June, July and August, 
when housewives do little baking. 

Newspaper advertising is used dut- 
ing special events and now to call a 
tention to radio programs. 
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What about Unemployment? 


(Continued from page 418) 


fnanced at the expense of business, are of 
only temporary benefit. 

5. Industry as a whole must create jobs 
for the unemployed in lines where price 
reductions in manufactured merchandise 
due to reduced labor costs will extensively 
increase Consumption. 

As a friend of labor and convinced 
believer in the theory and practice of 
high wages as an aid to capital as 
well as labor, I would like to sum- 
marize this discussion as follows: 

Money wages, the number of dol- 
lars paid, are about the same as they 
were two years ago. But as the cost 
of living is lower now than then, 
real wages, the buying power of the 
dollar given for labor, have been in 
effect advanced. In other words, 
wages in terms of the goods for which 
they may be exchanged are higher than 
ever at a time when most people are 
making less than in recent years. 

The effect of this is to increase cost 
of production and so to discourage 
consumption, upon which employment 
and business depend. 


From Hoover’s Message 


Let me quote some figures used by 
President Hoover in his latest message 
to Congress showing the extent of the 
current depression: factory employ- 
ment in 1930, 16 per cent less than 
in 1928. Cost of living in 1930, 6 
per cent less than in 1928. 

This means that the number of per- 
sons now engaged in our manufactur- 
ing establishments is more than a 
million and a quarter less than the 
number so engaged two years ago, but 
that the seven million still at work 
are practically 6 per cent better off 
than they were. 

Applying the above percentages to 
the employment and payroll figures, 
we find that if the persons now in 
the factories got wages today equiv- 
alent to the wages paid in 1928, the 
ptesent factory payroll would be suf- 
ficient to employ about 450,000 more 
persons than are now at work. Their 
output would cost less, more of it 
would be sold, therefore, and so there 
would be profit in employing the 
larger force. 

The obvious point is that wages 
which are disproportionately high re- 
gardless of general business conditions, 
instead of helping labor as a whole, 
tend to establish a relatively small 
aristocracy of labor. Taking more 
than its share of the available wage 
fund—which is kept up by the prod- 
ucts of labor—the effect is to cut 
‘down the number of jobs open to 


working people. This effect is in- 
creased by the impulse given to search 
for manual labor-saving devices by 
imposing on industry labor costs which 
it cannot well support. 

All this in turn cuts down con- 
sumption of goods. For the logic of 
the present situation, in which capital 
and labor are agreed, is that buying 
power on the whole is the product of 
many reasonably well-paid persons 
rather than the product of relatively 
few persons of large income. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 410) 


Variation of monthly rental by size of 
community. 


Variation in relation of rent to income | 


by size of community. 


Variation in family income by size of | 


community. 

Variation in buying power of the dollar 
by size of cmmunity. 

Total income of families in communities 
of varying sizes: farms, rural towns, 
2,500-100,000, 100,000 or over. 

Income of farm family. 

Having thus given you a rough idea of 
Starch Study No. 3’s contents, all we can 
do is to urge every person who labors 
under the impression that the farmer or 
the small towner has a poorer buying 
power than his big city brother (based on 
the actual money received vs, the com- 
parative cost of living) spend $15 and read 
this Starch study. If he does he'll spend 
a good many more dollars in the small 
town and farm fields than he does now 
or I'll miss my guess. And if S. O. S. 
may permit himself a little private gloating, 
he'll venture to point out that he’s been 
claiming just this for more than two years 
back—and now here’s the proof. Get the 
book, it is brief to the point of terseness, 
but it will pay its cost over and over 
again in dividends if you follow its con- 
clusions in your sales and your advertising 
efforts. 


D. M. Exhibit on Tour 


The Direct Mail Leaders’ Exhibit, com- 
prising 50 outstanding campaigns chosen 
by the Education Committee of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association from more 
than 200 entries, and first shown at the 
D. M. A. A. Convention in Milwaukee in 
October, is now on tour “visiting” adver- 
tising clubs. The Association loans the ex- 
hibit to advertising clubs and to educa- 
tional institutions with advertising classes. 


Heads Fan Association 


J. M. Frank, president of the Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company, Chicago, was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Fan Manufacturers, comprising more than 
80 per cent of the ventilating fan and 
blower industry, in annual meeting at New 
York recently. R. E. Shaw, general sales 
manager of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Boston, is vice-president, and E. B. Cresap 
of Chicago secretary. 


Hotels 
that keep 
ahead of 


your demands 


The traveling public didn’t de- 
mand a bath with every room, 
or circulating ice water, or a 
morning paper under the door 
at no cost—until Hotels Statler 
inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 

There are also bed-head 
reading lamps, full-length mir- 
rors, colorful furnishings, even 
threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the 
widest variety, ranging from 
formal a la carte service to 
lunchroom or cafeterias. 

But it is in Statler Service 
that this policy of keeping 
ahead of your demands is most 
noticeable. Statler employees 
are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpful- 
ness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON OETROUT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania ] 
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Radio for Results 
Number 18 


WHO? 


An imsurance company re- 
ceived 1,000 letters a day 
from people who have been 


listeners in to their programs. 


The complete story 
may be secured from 


Scorr Howe Bowen, INc. 


National Representatives of Radio Stations 


Chrysler Building New York City 


Philadelphia Detroit Boston 


Chicago 


“An Address of Distinction” 


Take 


Holiday ”’ 


yf Set aside a few 
days for a_ visit 

to Chicago... for 
shopping . . . personal 


business and the 
Opera. Smart elegance 
in accommodations .. . 
the operatic renditions 
of Henry Selinger and 
the Drake Concert En- 
semble . . . convenient 
accessibility to the Opera 
... theatres . . . stores 
and the Loop business 
district . . . add immeas- 
urably to the pleasure of 
those who choose THE 
DRAKE. Rates begin at 
$5 a day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 


THE 


HOTEL. CHICAGO 
fig Under Blackstone Management 


Selling Strategy that Rang Up 


Profits in 1930 


(Continued from page 424) 


We find, first, that some of the peo- 
ple who have been in the habit of 
coming to these stores actually have 
less money. No one will deny that 
this interferes with buying. 

But we find that far more of them 
are waiting and watching, cautiously 
holding down their expenditures. We 
find that many of these people clearly 
expect prices to come down—not 
merely, let us carefully note, to have 
lower prices quoted, but to receive 
more value for whatever prices are 
quoted. 

And what are the stores doing in 
this situation? As a whole, they are 
doing much better than they did in 
1921—when large stocks of goods 
bought at high prices forced them to 
take terrific losses before they could 
even start to offer the new wanted 
goods at the new prices. 


A. & P. 8 Per Cent Ahead 


Some stores today are, of course, 
doing better than others. The most 
important example among the chains 
is unquestionably the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company. Its actual 
dollar sales in 1930 have been nearly 
8 per cent more than in 1929—this 
means, in view of the lower price 
levels, that tonnage sales have been 
far greater. 

If there has been one chief charac- 
teristic of A. & P.’s policy this year 
it has been the prompt reduction of 
prices to consumers following whole- 
sale reductions. Obviously, here is 
one of the fundamentals of successful 
retail selling in 1930. 

Can we discover other fundamen. 
tals? Let us look to the department 
stores for an answer. 

Outstanding in this field have been 
the New York stores. The Federal 
Reserve Board reports that total de- 
partment store sales (in dollars) for 
the year to date are about 6 per cent 
below last year, with some districts 
running as much as 10 per cent and 
12 per cent behind. But the decline 
in the New York district alone is 1 
per cent—actually a very large increase 
in the number of transactions and the 
volume of merchandise distributed. 

A leader in the New York store 
group is R. H. Macy & Company, the 
hundred-million-dollar store—that has 
also been a leader in obtaining and 
selling goods at lower prices. 

From September, 1929, to July, 
1930, taking an average of 260 items, 


their prices declined 18 per cent— 
and the drop would be considerably 
greater by this time. 

But their sales so far this year are 
reported to be 11 per cent above last 
year in dollar value—equivalent to an 
increase of 35 per cent in the quantity 
sold. 

It is striking proof that the public 
responds almost immediately when we 
offer the right merchandise at the right 
prices. You notice that I say not only 
the right prices—but the right mer- 
chandise. 

There are plenty of stores offering 
goods at Macy prices, and below Macy 
prices. But they aren’t getting the 
business—unless they offer merchan- 
dise as good as or better than Macy’s. 

Consumers want value—not price 


alone. For example, 70 per cent of a— 


large group of Macy customers, when 
asked about reducing prices on Macy’s 
$37.50 and $22.50 men’s suits, said 
that they would prefer to have the 
prices left as they stood—with more 
value put into the suits, rather than 
reducing the prices on the same suits, 
For other stores, and for other prices, 
the opinion might and would be dif- 
ferent—but there you have a clear in- 
dication that consumers know and 
appreciate value. Of course, you must 
“tell” and “‘sell’’ them, in addition. 


Increased Monthly Sales 


McCreery’s, around the corner from 
Macy’s—in the boom times of '27 to 
'29, not a remarkably alert store, if 
I may say so—has during 1930 in- 
creased its sales monthly over the pre- 
vious period in 1929. 

Loeser’s, in Brooklyn, has made 
such large increases that it seems 
ridiculous to quote them——60 per cent 
and 70 per cent, etc. It wasn’t the 
prices alone. They were right—but 
the merchandise was right, too. 

The unusual demonstration which has 
been given in the highly competitive 
New York district should be an object 
lesson for all retailing and all busi- 
ness. Those stores which have been 
stocked with value-filled merchandise 
have been successful. Those that 
have not been have lost out. 

In the face of all the assertions that 
people had begun to hunt for prices 
only, and were now “buying fot 
price,” Wanamaker’s—a New York 
store I haven’t mentioned—opened up 
with a vigorous campaign telling peo 
ple to ‘Buy better things.” 
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And, to date, Wanamaker’s have 
recorded more than 500,000 transac- 
tions in excess Of these for the cor- 
responding period of 1929. They got 
the response because they planned 
their values, told everyone about them, 
and actually had them, when you came 
to the store. 

It is clear that we cannot depend 
upon superlative selling at the point 
of final sale in millions of individual 
transactions. 

Yet that is what would be required 
to stimulate consumption on a wide 
scale through sheer personal salesman- 
ship. 

Consumption on a wide scale, the 
mass consumption we need today, can 
be brought about only through mer- 


chandising—only through better sell- — 


ing back of the actual point of sale 
—only through creating the type of 
products that quickly “hit the spot’ 
with consumers and with a large num- 
ber of them. 

Only merchandising preparation 
that accurately judges what the con- 
sumer wants—the kind of mer- 
chandise, the price, the presentation 
—can create the buying urge in a 
great many persons at the same time, 
thus creating mass demand, thus 
actually creating consumers who, yes- 
terday and the day before, were vot 
consumers. 


Must Help Salesmen 


The major part of salesmanship 
today is in the hands of management. 
Management that can give its salesmen 
the right merchandise, the merchandise 
that buyers want—whether they are 
final or industrial consumers. And it 
must give them accurate and carefully 
tested plans that will help them to 
put that merchandise in the right spots 
at the right time. 

There is a great opportunity for 
the progressive, aggressive business to- 
day—probably as great as has ever ex- 
isted—because there exists in this 
country, at the present time, a huge 
reservoir of unused buying power— 
unused because the people who possess 
that buying power are cautious, timid, 
waiting. 

‘It is fashionable to suppose that 
distribution is in a very primitive stage 
as compared with production. Un- 
doubtedly this is partially true—there 
are many phases of distribution which 
can be, and will become, a great deal 
more scientific than they are at pres- 
ent. 

But, in 1930, something has hap- 
pened in the field of distribution, it 
scems to me, that production can and 
should ponder well. 

This is the showing of the pro- 
gressive distributors whom I have cited 


—Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, A. & P. and 
the others. 

They have been quite insistent and 
efficient in selling what the people 
want, the kind otf merchandise they 
want, at the prices they want to pay 
—not at too many prices, but at the 
ptices where they have found, by 
experiment, that the predominant de- 
mand will concentrate in their particu- 
lar stores. 

Is it too much to suggest that pro- 
ducers might very well follow some- 
thing of the same schedule and policy? 
Produce what the people want, sim- 
plify lines so that a few bull’s-eye 
prices stand out—prices that are, first 
of all, adjusted to the actual retail 
prices which the consumer will be will- 
ing to pay, and secondly, grouped at 
the right levels (our time-hon- 
ored friends, “high,” “medium” and 
“low”’) for the mass of consumers 
who may and do purchase. 


Biscuit Company Tests 


One-Brand Departments 
Segregation and display of a group of 
products of one advertiser into a sep- 
arate department in the grocery store 
has recently been tested with success 
by the Pacific Coast Biscuit Company, 
Seattle. | Crackers and cookies were 
taken from scattered positions on 
counters and shelves and featured in 
a comprehensive display. 

In one store the new department de- 
veloped a business for the grocer of 
over $1,500 per month. In another 
the bulk and packaged products of 
the baker were separated until it was 
found desirable to concentrate store 
space and a single department was 
created for the same kind of cookie 
and cracker products, which resulted 
in a 35 per cent increase in sales. 


Now Barber Poles 
Get Neon Stripes 

The Neon Specialties Corpora- 
tion of Oakland, California, sub- 
sidiary of Claude Neon Elec- 
trical Products Corporation, Ltd., 
have started manufacturing a 
new line of Neon specialties, the 
first of which will be a barber 
pole, already experimentally in 
use on the Pacific Coast. 

This is the only Neon concern 
which has national distribution 
of its products, as the others 
function only in their specified 
territories. M. C. King, sales 
manager of Neon Specialties 
Corporation, is now in the east 
establishing divisional sales 
agencies. 
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The trend in letterheads is to color 
—and to Caslon Bond. Caslon’s 
twelve pure colors* provide a wide 
range of color choice. But color, 
alone, carries nobody’s message, 
and the wise purchaser probes be- 
neath the skin—for quality. Honesty 
and competency in manufacture 
has made Caslon Bond a national 
standard for performance on the 
printing press, the multigraph, the 
typewriter. Caslon colors attract, 
but it’s Caslon quality that delivers 
a firm, crisp letter at the other end 


of the mail route. 


* and Casion Standard white 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


S 
G =) L. © Wp 
~ BOND ~ 


Caslon Bond is NOT an ex- 


pensive paper. It can be used 


freely for all purposes. “The 
Chart of Bond Paper Value” 
is free to business executives. 
This new portfolio contains 
samples of distinctive letter- 
heads and office forms, and 


demonstrates advertising 


printing on colorful Caslon. 


The Munising Paper Company 
Dept. 405, Munising, Michigan 

Please send “The Chart of Bond Paper Value” 
to the address shown on the attached letterhead. 


Name 


Position 
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“Russian Buyer” Proves 
Price-Cutting Agent 
for Dealers Here 


A scheme to get hold of merchandise 
for price-cutting purposes was revealed 
recently by a midwestern manufac- 
turer. He received a request for prices 
on an order of several hundred wash- 
ing machines from London. 

The London buyer told him to get in 
touch with his New York agent and 
said the merchandise was for distribu- 
tion in Soviet Russia. The New York 
agent confirmed the order and assured 
the seller that the consignment was 
for Russian consumption. 

In due time the order was forwarded 
to New York and payment received in 
cash. A short time after the goods 
appeared on the cut-rate market in St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Boston and other 
cities. 

The company distributes its goods 
through its own stores at a fixed price. 
The cut was something more than $20 
a machine. Suspecting the “Russian 
buyer” the company sent out tracers 
and found that the cars carrying the 
goods had been diverted from Buffalo 
and sent direct to the merchandising 
houses. 

Immediately the firms merchandising 
the goods were notified by the manu- 
facturer’s attorneys that if they con- 
tinued to carry on the sale, using the 
maker’s name in the advertising, 
they would be sued for damages, loss 
of profits and that charges of conspir- 
acy would be made against them. 
Under this pressure the advertising 
was changed and a part of the order 
sold back to the maker. 


R. Wellington Baker Dies; 
Managed R. & W. Stores 


R. Wellington Baker, general man- 
ager, secretary and treasurer of the 
Red & White Corporation, Buffalo, 
operating a voluntary grocery chain of 
more than 10,000 grocery stores 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, died there last week. 

Mr. Baker came to Buffalo in 1922 
and was instrumental with S. M. 
Flickinger in thé organization of the 
chain. 


Correction of Phoenix Figures 


An error was made in the compilation of 
October newspaper advertising lineage figures for 
Phoenix, Arizona, in the November 29 issue. The 
correct figures are: 

1930 1929 Change 
758,521 885,427 —126,906 
147,875 234,860 — 86,985 
357,389 592,975 —235,586 


1,263,785 1,713,262 —449,477 


*No Sunday edition. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 
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SALES MANAGER WANTED 


EXPERIENCED, AGGRESSIVE PERSONAL 
producer and organizer for semi-national Manufac- 
turer in the Steel Industry. Must be a real leader 
with definite successful record of past accomplish- 
ment and having abundant initiative, energy, vision 
and sales instinct. Salary and commission based 
on results. Give full and complete details in first 
letter and salary desired, stiictly confidential to 
Box 272, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 

. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years, his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 


salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co 
gt C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buttalo 


$$ 


POSITION WANTED 


SALESMAN—30, EXCEPTIONAL RECORD OF 
accomplishments in specialty field desires to change 
connection. Wide acquaintance among _ industrial 
and retail buyers in New York State. Mechanical 
line preferred. No salary desired. Now available 
Address Box 270, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex. 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


_EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER IN FUR. 
niture and hardware field is available January 1 
Has successfully directed a national sales force 
and personally knows the key men of jobbers 
department stores, premium organizations, ete. 
Single, 45, and a real opportunity for the future, 
with profit sharing arrangement, is more important 
than the initial salary. Address W. W. B., 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECT MAIL 


A LIVE HOUSE ORGAN TELLING THE 
right merchandising story to your distributors is 
the cheapest form of advertising insurance. Our 
100 correspondents are trained to get information 
your trade requires. Let house — experts solve 
the problem. Complete details furnished on re- 
quest. J. J. Berliner & Staff, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
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